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NEWS OF THE WERK. 


In one short week the aspect of affairs in Ireland has materially 
altered: Government have calmly but firmly advanced; Mr. 
O’Connett has retreated from the position that he had taken up. 
The prohibition of the meeting at Clontarf, and the military 
occupation of the ground, constituted a broad proclamation to the 
people that the Repeal agitation as recently conducted was deemed 
illegal, and a demonstration of force against the Repeal demon- 
strations of force. The leaders of the movement are now 
brought to the test of the law: legal proceedings have been taken 
against Mr. O’Connerr. and his principal coadjutors in the prac- 
tical working of his scheme. The charges against them are, in 
brief, that they conspired te effect a change of the constitution 
kyv#timidation and violence; that they sought to bring the 
Government into contempt, and to usurp its functions, as in 
thé appointment of Courts of Arbitration; and that for those 
illegal purposes they raised sums of money at home and abroad. 
Two points in the manner of these proceedings are very 
remarkable. ‘There is not only a total absence of harshness, 
overbearing, or rigour on the part of Government, but there 
is the utmost courtesy to the persons accused. The form- 
ality of arrest was waived altogether, and all the gentle- 
men reccived over night a note asking them when it would be 
“ convenient ” for them to enter into the necessary recognizances on 
the following day. Those who remember the insolent bearing which 
Governments have usually adopted towards persons in the situation 
of Mr. O'Connest and his friends will estimate the difference,— 
the invasion of the homes of the Corresponding Society; Henry 
Hont’s conveyance to gaol by constables who beat his head with 
their staves ; even the very same Danten O’Conne.v’s arrest and 
public conveyance in custody under a former Government. Some 
quickly assume that Government were afraid of the consequences 
of aharsher course ; an assumption not compatib'e with the charge 
of disregarding consequences in the issue of the proclamation. The 
procedure seems to imply many things,—first and broadly, that 
there is no vindictive fecling and personal hostility towards the 
Repeal leaders; next, it seems to give credit to those leaders, that 
they are so far in earnest as to be prepared to vindicate their con- 
duct in the presence of the legal tribunals before whom they are 
summoned; and it is thus not an exercise of executive power, but 
a cool appeal to law—a reference of the question of right between 
the Repealers and the Government to the dispassionate judgment 
of the law. In the same spirit, the proceedings are instituted, not 
under any statute, made for special occasions and too often to suit 
the convenience of Governments, but under the common law of the 
land. Government take no advantage. It may be said that all 
this is in accordance with the improved temper of the times, 
which sees the futility, in municipal as well as international 
matters, of resort to harshness and extremes: but it is not the 
less creditable to the Administration that takes the lead in giving 
effect to that improved spirit, and realizes for the country the ad- 
vantages of moderation ; 
overrated. 

Mr. O’Connewt has achieved a surprising countermarch from 
his late menacing position. He seconds the temperance of Minis- 
ters by the most elaborate, reiterated, and imploring exhortations 
to the people to keep quiet; and they do keep quiet. While the 
statue that commemorates his “ hurling defiance to the Saxon” at 
Mallow is preparing, he abnegates his defiance. Some of the pre- 
texts for the change are strange. A Mr. O'Netux joins the Repeal 
Association in its time of trouble, and asks them to leave off using 
the word “ Saxon”; and Mr. O’Connext out of hand promises to 
do so—he henceforth abjures the use of the word “Saxon,” as it 
gives offence! Some gentleman at Birmingham offers Mr. O'Con- 
NELL the alliance of a million Englishmen, if he will curtail his 
demand to a local Parliament for local purposes, and aid the move- 
ment for Complete Suffrage ; and the chief Repealer complies. To 


which in the present case can scarcely be | 




















be sure, he says that he entertained the proposition some time 
back, and he appeals to the admission of ‘ Federalists ” to the Re- 
peal Association: but did he not say, when they were first admitted, 
that they would be suffered to strive for their object, though the 
Repealers would not stop short of theirs? However, what he said 
is of very little consequence; for he always contrives to say so 
many obscure, equivocal, and conflicting things, that he could find 
a hint of almost any possible turn, recorded long ago and stored 
up in case of need. The important fact is, that O'Connene 
has for the time abandoned his defiance, his provocatives to 
hatred of the “ Saxon,” and, hypothetically, Repeal itself. The 
whole object of his efforts for months was to excite the passions of 
the mobile Irish by recalling even doubtful traditions of their 
wrongs, that have slumbered for centuries; to ascertain how they 
hated the “Saxon”; and to assure the excited populace that his 
body should be trampled on before he would give up the cry of 
“‘no surrender”: now all his endeavour is to pacify and sooth the 
people to quiescence; he forbids the use of the word “ Saxon,” 
because it is “ offensive” to the race so called; and he does sur- 
render. The amazing change either implies a confession that the 
previous course was all wroug, or it means that the Agitator finds 
it convenient to act a different part for his own purposes. 

The lull in the excitement is not the less advantageous to the 
country. The lessening of irritation removes many difficulties. 
England, we believe, desires to see the law asserted and vindicated ; 
but it would be very jealous of any harshness to the Popular party 
because it zs the Popular party ; and it will be pleased at every 
thing that conduces to bring the Repealers out of the scrape with 
the least injury to themselves as individuals. The calm appeal to 
law will be a good opportunity of conveying to the Irish authorita- 
tive information on the relations of a people and its government. 
The lesson will be all the more impressive in proportion as pure 
law is untinged by party or official colouring. The people do not 
know the law: let them sec it as it is, in its pure working. 

The North American mails bring a very curious speech delivered 
by Mr. Wensrer at an agricultural meeting in the State of New 
York. It is made up of parts which do not hang well together. 
The popular orator, among agriculturists, advocates “ protection ” 
for agriculture. He draws some clever distinctions between agri- 
culture for the subsistence of the cultivators themselves, with a 
surplus only to trade in—a “ plantation interest,” growing some 
one staple for exportation—and manufactures. Genuine agriculture 
promotes stability and independence, because all essential ends are 
secured to the cultivator, his surplus alone being subject to the 
vicissitudes of trade; the “ plantation interest” partakes altoge- 
ther of a commercial character, and is less to be encouraged; ma- 
nufactures need not protection, because the capitalist can shift his 
capital from one investment to another, which the agriculturist 
cannot do: therefore, says Mr. Wesster, “protect” your agri- 
culturist, and secure to his surplus a home market. Yet he will 
ask Great Britain to relax her Corn-laws; thinking, perhaps, that 
Great Britain should abandon to the United States the advantages 
which he ascribes to agriculture, and depend solely on manufac- 
tures! A man of Mr. Wensver’s understanding, however,gmust 
know, that what an intelligent and honest man asks, he is,pre- 
pared to give: if he asks free trade, he is prepared to coficede 
it; indeed it is not clear what Mr. Wesster himself would 
refuse, in his anxiety for more trade with England. here 
is so much conflict in the several propositions lumped together in 
the speech, that it is difficult to know whether Mr. Webster has 
that class of mind that can discuss without being able to establish 
a complete judgment; whether the oration is a mere aggregation 
of claptraps, each part intended for currency in a different quarter ; 
or whether it is only a ‘‘ demonstration” of adverse “ protecgion,” 
to frighten our Government out of its exclusive policy by a threat 
of more retaliation, while a disposition to buy concession by con- 
cession is temptingly allowed to peep out. The most positive part 
of the speech is much liked here—it is a sound rating of the “ Re- 
pudiationists,” in terms at once eloquent, earnest, familiar, ‘atid 
business-like. , 
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No intelligible accounts come from Italy. At Rome, the oftffal 
people say that all is tranquil; yet in point of fact there seems to be 
nearly as much commotion as ever. ‘The dread of being known to 
suffer from disturbance is in itself a symptom of the uneasy state 
of the Italian Governments. 

Our Morning Post is scandalized at the course taken by the 
press of Malta, which it assumes to be in the pay of Young Italy. 
It complains that the Malta Times gives currency “to a foolish 
report, ‘that a general ferment or commotion has manifested itself 
in Italy’” ; in which, indeed, it has done no more than the papers 
of all Europe, except the Italian papers and the Post. But then, 
the Malta Times says— : F 

“ Of the propriety of the moment for the Italians to attempt their emanci« 
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pation we cannot decide, as we know not with what strength they could meet 
the necessity of a war with Austria, nor how far the moral development of the 

eople has extended ; but certainly we are not of the number who deem it at-all 
impossible or unreasonable for the Italians, if well united among themselves, to 
become an entire nation, free and independent.” 

And it goes on to say that a general peace in Europe may be a 
favourable moment. The Post denounces the “ originater, exciter, 
and suggester of discord and treason, sin, and enormity”; remark- 
ing, “ all Italy is at peace”; and calling on this Government to 
interfere. Interfere, on what pretext? Are English journals to 
be gagged, on the plea, not that they are dangerous to the Govern- 
ment of England, but to alien Governments ? Must they not discuss 
principles of government, even with an application ? It is said that 
“all Italy is at peace”: but isit so? Noone believes it. 


dare not converse aloud—in which literature grows puerile and 
trifling, because almost every subject of moment is made dangerous 
to be handled—in which the nobles are divided into two classes, the 
servile and the proscribed. We call this tyranny, in England ; and 
are we to say that resistance to tyranny is not to be discussed in 
English papers? Why, it is the problem of modern history, how 
long Italy will endure her degrading oppression. Her Governments 
can have no claim on forbearance while that state of things lasts. 
Governments have no primary rights; the people alone have the 
rights; Governments only duties, and those rights which accrue 
from the responsibility of duties. This extreme sensitiveness was 
not shown, even by the 
coerced its Government; and the only difference between Greece 
and Italy is, that Italy has suffered longer and more grievously. 

But the Post says, that the free speaking of the Maltese press 
may compromise our foreign relations. What of that? The press 
is not bound by the rules of diplomacy: it is not so in England or in 
France—witness the so recent war-incentives on both sides. The 
press is amenable to the law; that law is open to the appeal of 
foreign governments; and if the Malta papers have offended the 
Italian Princes, let their Highnesses seck redress in the courts of 
Malta or London. ‘That is the way to test the right or wrong done 
by English journals—not to make them amenable to foreign laws, 
or, worse still, because more capricious and doubtful, the etiquettes 
of diplomacy. 


The Court. 
Tue history of the Court is nearly a blank this week: the usual walks 
and drives in the morning, and quiet dinners each evening, are almost 
all that is recorded of the daily occupations. 

The Queen gave an audience to the Attorney-General on Tuesday. 

Prince Albert hunted with his harriers, for the first time this season, 
on Wednesday, at Upton. * 

The Prince of Hohenlohe-Langenbourg returned to Windsor, from 
Whitley Court, on Saturday. Sir Robert Peel left the Castle on Mon- 
day, for town, on his way to Drayton Manor. Sir Henry Wheatley 
has been a visiter at the Castle; and on Wednesday arrived Lieutenant- 
Colonel Malcolm. 


The Dutchess of Gloucester left Woburn Abbey on Monday, for 
Whitley Court, on a visit to the Queen Dowager; and on the same day 
her Majesty received Prince Alexander of the Netherlands, and M. 
Dedel, the Netherlands Minister, who had been staying on a visit to 
the Duke of Newcastle, at Alnwick. 


The Queen and Prince Albert intend to pay a visit to Cambridge 
University on Wednesday next; when the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws will be conferred on the Prince. The Royal pair are to take 
up their abode at ‘Trinity Lodge. On Thursday they proceed to Wim- 
pole, the seat of the Ear) of Hardwicke, and sleep there; and on Friday 
they return to Windsor, 


” The IPMetropolis. 

As the period of the City election approached, the contending parties 
did not relax in their endeavours: daily meetings were held, the can- 
didates attending in person; personalities flew about; placards were 
posted and carried in the streets; and the usual facetia—that is, into- 
lerable puns and silly personal allusions—abounded, One of the first 
things to appear this week, however, was the following letter from Mr. 
Jones Loyd, giving iu his adhesion to the Anti-Corn-law League, both 
in its general capacity and as a great election-agency— 

“TO THE SECRETARY OF THE ANTI-CORN-LAW LEAGUE. 
**Lothbury, 14th October 1843, 

“$m—The part which the Anti-Corn-law League has taken in the present 
contest for the representation of the City, is complained of by its opponents as 
an unprecedented and impertinent interference by ‘strangers from Lancashire 
and other parts.’ The League, however, I cannot doubt, already numbers 
among its members many persons directly connected with the city of London, 
on whose behalf it is fully entitled to act. ‘To these may I request that my 
name may be added? Hitherto I have refrained from connecting myself with 
the proceedings of the League, from an unwillingness to share the responsibility 
of measures over the details of which I could exercise no personal superintend- 
ence or control. But I feel that the time is now arrived when this must be 
overruled by other considerations of overwhelming importance. The great 
question of Free 'Trade is now fairly at issue; and the bold, manly, and effectual 
efforts which have been made by the League in its support, command at once 
my admiration and concurrence. 

“Upon the satisfactory settlement of this question depends, as I firmly be- 
lieve, the internal peace of the country, as well as the security of property, 
which can only be preserved by a general conviction that the various interests 
of the community are equally and impartially dealt with; and also the per- 
manent prosperity of our trade and commerce, which can flourish only in the 
atmosphere of freedom, and maintain its superiority in the existing competition 
of the world, when relieved from every artificial and unnecessary restraint. 

“With Mr. Burke, I believe that ‘of all things an indiscreet tampering 
with the trade of provisions is the most dangerous.” With Lord Grenville, 
Lord Wellesley, and the other statesmen who signed the memorable protest 
against the Corn-bill of 1815, I believe that ‘irresistible indeed ought to be 


And if 
Andi 

it is, it is a peace preserved by suppression of public discussion, by | 
domiciliary espionage, by political corruption ; a peace in which men | 


ost, in the case of Greece, which has | 





the necessity which could authorize the Legislature to impede the free purchase 
and sale of that article on which depends. the existence of a large portion of 
the community; and to confine the consumer of corn to the produce of hig 
own country, Is to refuse to ourselves the benefit.of that provision which Pro. 
vidence itself has made for equalizing to mankind the varicties of season and 
climate.’ 

“ With the merchants of the city of London, who many years since pre- 
sented their petition to Parliament in favour of free trade, through the medium 
of the then head of the house of Baring, the present Lord Ashburton, I agree 
that ‘freedom from restraint is calculated to give the utmost extension to 
foreign trade, and the best direction to the capital and industry of the country,’ 

“With Mr. Huskisson, I believe that ‘the attempt to uphold Corn-lawg 
| {those now in existence equally with those which were in existence in his day) 
is inconsistent with the increase of national prosperity and the preservation of 
public contentment.’ 

“ With Sir Robert Pec] I agree ‘that we should purcliase in the cheapest 
and sell in the dearest market.’ 

“It is the steady and deuntless manner in which the League has, in all 
places and under all circumstances, advocated these principles, and more 
especially its efforts to impress them on the citizens of London at the present 
critical moment, which compels me to overcome every minor consideration, and 
to request permission to enlist myself in its ranks, Of the personal tendencies 
and convictions of those members of the present Administration whose autho- 
rity is generally supposed to be most influential on questions of commercial 
legislation, there is little room left for doubt. But the confidence or the 
hesitation with which those views will be carried out by them, may be 
materially influenced by the turn of future elections, and especially of that 
which is now in suspense. On the one hand, we have a candidate singularly 
guarded and indefinite in his own statements, and supported by interests 
notoriously disposed to check the Minister in every liberal tendency which he 
may evince: on the other hand, we have a candidate who has thrown himself 
wholly, unreservedly, and cordially, into the cause of free trade. By the 
election of the former, the principles of free trade will sustain an apparent 
defeat ; whilst the success of his opponent will tend to strengthen the liberal 
tendencies of the better part of the present Cabinet, and to accelerate the 
period at which the country may hope to enjoy the inestimable advantage of 
further and larger measures than it has yet obtained of liberal, and only liberal, 
legislation. I trust, therefore, that the exertions of the League will not be 
relaxed; and that, novel as the sight may be, strangers from Lancashire and 
other parts will continue to disseminate among us truths of incalculable im- 
portance, with a perseverance worthy of the occasion, and which is becoming 
offensive to your opponents in proportion as it is felt by them to be effective. 

“I beg you will accept the enclosed draft for 50/. as my contribution to the 
funds of the League. For the details of its measures, as they cannot be con- 
trolled by individual members, the Council alone I conceive to be responsible. 
With those I have no wish to interfere : my concurrence is given to the prin- 
ciple in support of which you are united—free trade, and to your determination 
to seek every opportunity for forcing that question upon the public attention, 
and submitting it to the ordeal of free discussion. 

“T have the honour to be, Sir, your faithful and obedient servant, 

“Samuen Jones Loyp.” 

At one of the daily meetings, on Monday, Mr. Baring made some 
reply to Mr. Loyd’s letter— 

He was acquainted with that gentleman; of whom no person could speak 
without expressing the greatest admiration of his energy, his talents, his high 
personal character, and the influence which he ought justly to have. Mr. Loyd 
was one of the gentlemen to whom he alluded in a former speech as one whom, 
though differing in politics, he should have declined to oppose in a contest for 
the representation of the city of London; for he felt that such abilities, grea: 
eloquence, general knowledge, and practical experience, should not be declined 
on mere party grounds and principles: and therefore, while he most sincerely 
regretted that he was not honoured with Mr. Loyd’s support, he did not think 
that gentleman had done him justice in the allasion contained in his letter 
which had gone forth to the public to his (Mr. Baring’s) principles. Mr. 
Loyd, in his letter, declared that this election was a strugele between success 
and defeat of Free-trade principles. Now he believed, that by his election a 
declaration would be made in favour of the judicious application of those prin- 
ciples without danger to the country, and that by the success of his opponent 
the sound advance of those principles would be impeded. 

Mr. Baring took exception to the use of the great names which Mr. 
Loyd had marshalled as authorities in his letter— 

Mr. Loyd said that with Mr. Burke he believed that “ of all things an indis- 
creet tampering with the trade of provisions is the most dangerous.” Now it had 
happened to him, in opening the works of Mr. Burke the other day, that almost 
the first passage upon which his eyes rested was this—“ I am unalterably per- 
suaded that the attempt to oppress, degrade, impoverish, confiscate, and extin- 
guish the original gentlemen and the landed property of a whole nation, cannot 
be justified, under any form it may assume.” Now, if the question be a ques- 
tion of protection or no protection to agriculture, and # he were told the loss of 
| that protection was not intended to injure the labourer and the farmer, but 
wholly to affect the landlords, was he not justified in saying, after the extract 
he had read, that Mr. Burke was an advocate for extending and not diminish- 
ing protection to agriculture? But he did not advance any thing so absurd 
what he contended for was this, that if you take an isolated statement from 
the writings or speeches of any statesman, you ought not to draw inferences 
which were not borne out by the general tenour of the policy of that states- 
| man; if you do, you lead others as well as yourselves into error. 
| On Tuesday, Mr. Pattison boasted of the support which he was to 
receive from afar— 

“T have many stanch friends around me, who write to me, and who assure me 
of their support, though they come from distant places to afford it to me. One 
friend writes to me from the neighbourhood of Bodmin, 230 miles off; and be 
says, ‘Count upon me at Guildball on the polling-day ; and be assured you 
will have few other votes recorded which will so strongly mark the union of 
political esteem with hearty and lasting personal friendship.’ That letter is 
signed ‘yours faithfully, George Grote.’” (Loud cheering.) 

Much blame was cast on the Sheriffs, for fixing on Saturday as the 
polling-day ; since it was supposed that the Jews would be unable to 
poll on their Sabbath. It is said, however, that though their law for- 
bids writing, it does not forbid voting; and some influential members 
of the race have avowed their intention to record their votes. 
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The nomination took place yesterday ; when the interest was worked 
up to its height, and the neighbourhood of the Guildhall was crowded 
| by a dense mass of people. About ten minutes past twelve o'clock, 
Sheriff Musgrove appeared on the hustings; and, after the usual preli- 
minaries, of reading the writ and the Act against Bribery and Corrup- 
tion, he gave some explanation as to the day named for the election. 
He had wished to name Saturday for the day of nomination and Mon- 
day for the poll; but it was usual to proceed with elections as soon 
after receiving the writ 2s possible, and in the present instance it had 
been received on Monday; therefore, after communicating with the 
Committees of both candidates, Friday and Saturday had been named. 
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Mr. W. G. Prescott came forward and proposed Mr. JamesPattison as 
. 1 


a fit representative ; eulogizing his past political conduct, and his princi- 
les, Mr. John Travers seconded the motion; deel. ring the contest to be 
one not of party but of free trade. Both speakers were saluted pretty 
freely with cheers and hisses; but now a din began to arise which 
drowned the voice. In proposing Mr. Thomas Baring, Alderman 
Brown was inaudible; and Mr. Russell Ellice contented himseif with 
seconding the nomination in a very brief, manner. Before Mr. Ellice 
spoke, the barriers broke down, which increased the confusion ; and 
Mr. Ellice having retired, Sheriff Musgrove came forward and endea- 
youred to procure quiet; but the tumult continued. ; 

Mr. Pattison addressed the electors as well as he could for the inter- 
ruptions,——sometimes oddly mingling with the avowal of his sentiments 
retorts or hints of expulsion to the noisiest of the vociferators. He 
avowed himself a member of the Anti-Corn-law League, in fas our of 
vote by ballot, extension of the suffrage, and repeal of the Septennial 
Act; declared that he had no confidence in Sir Robert Peel; with al- 
lusions to the state of Ireland, the schism in Scotland, and the Income- 
tax; and he finished by reminding the electors, that the battle of ‘T'ra- 
falgar occurred on the 21st of October, pressing on them the oft-quoted 
injunction, “ England expects that every man this day will do his 








duty.” - ; sd ‘ 
Phe uproar waxed as Mr. Baring presented himself. He joined issue 


with his opponent on the avowal that he belonged to. the League, and 
accused Mr. Pattison of seeking innovations in the institutions of the 
country. He himself was in favour of the abstract principle of free 
trade, so far as this free trade could be made a good trade, and so far as 
the carrying on of this free trade could be conducive to the prosperity 
of the people at large. He appealed to the reviving prosperity of the 
country as a test of Sir Robert Peel’s policy ; which he would support. 
He had been offered support if he would pledge himself to vote for a 
fixed duty on corn and repeal of the poor-law ; but he determined to 
enter Parliament unpledged on those points. He wound up rather ab- 
ruptly, by remarking that the electors could not hear a word he uttered; 
thanking his friends for their zeal. 

Sheriff Musgrove took the show of hands; and after hastily consult- 
ing with Sheriff Mooa, he declared it to be in favour of Mr. Pattison. 
A poll was demanded on behalf of Mr. Baring ; and fixed to commence 
at eight o’clock this morning, and close at four this afternoon. 

A Court of Common Council was held on Tuesday, for the despatch 
of business. Mr. R. L. Jones proposed the Lord Mayor to fill the office 
of Governor of the Irish Society. Sir Peter Laurie seconded the mo- 
tion; remarking, that it had been the practice of the Court to appoint 
the person who happened at the time of the vacancy to be Lord Mayor. 
Supporting the motion, Mr. Richard Taylor protested against Sir Peter’s 
doctrine. The Lord Mayor was elected unanimously ; and he returned 
thanks— 

Having already formed one of a deputation to visit the estates in Ireland, he 
was possessed of much important information connected with the interests of 
that portion of the community ; and it would be the object of his most anxious 
care to endeavour to give the tenants and occupiers of the property the full 
benefit anticipated from the public-spirit of the Corporation of London, when 
these extensive estates were placed under their jurisdiction and management. 
He considered it to be tle duty of the Society not only to advance the interests 
of their immediate tenantry, but to codperate with the several Livery Compa- 
nies in promoting the welfare of the whole province. (Loud cheers.) 

On the motion of Mr, Wilkinson, a reference was made to the City 
Lands Committee, to see whether any alterations could be made ia the 
Exchequer Court at Guildhall, or a more convenient place provided. 
In consideration of existing cireumstances in Ireland, Deputy Peacock 
postponed a motion of which he had given notice, recommending 
redress of grievances in that country. 

The Court of Aldermen met yesterday ; and the report of a Committee, 
recommending alterations in the discipline at Newgate, was taken into 
consideration. ‘The report was then agreed to; and the salary of thie 
Deputy-Governor, the regulations for the future conduct of the me- 
dical officer, and the arrangements with respect to the superintending 
matron, were referred to the Committee, to be considered and reported 
upon. The Lord Mayor was appointed Governor of the Ticket and 
Tackle Porters. Alderman Wilson renewed his notice of a motion to 
procure authentic information respecting the decisions given in the late 
scrutiny in Bread Street Ward. 

The scrutiny into the votes of Bread Street Ward closed on Wed- 
nesday. The counsel for Mr. Lawrence stated, that a close investiga- 
tion of the votes, on the previous evening, had convinced him, that, 
should the scrutiny be long protracted, the result would probably give 
Mr. Hughes a majority of two or three; and they would therefore with- 
draw from the contest, with the understanding that by so doing Mr. 
Lawrence should not be prejudiced in any step he might yet be advised 
to take. Mr. Hughes’s counsel agreed to that understanding. The 
Recorder then stated, that the scrutiny left the numbers standing thus— 
for Hughes, 32 ; Lawrence, 30; majority, 2. The Lord Mayor accord- 
ingly declared that Mr. William Hughes Hughes had been elected 
Alderman for the Ward of Bread Street. Mr. Hughes returned thanks ; 
and proposed a resolution conveying the thanks of the Wardmote to 
the Lord Mayor for his dignity, ability, and impartiality, in presiding 
over the election and the scrutiny, for his liberality, independence, and 
integrity as Chief Magistrate, and generally for his zeal as a citizen. 
The resolution was seconded by Mr. Thomas Moore, and carried. In 
acknowledging the compliment, the Lord Mayor took occasion to 
deny that the difference on points of law between himself and the Re- 
corder had been at all of a personal kind: the difference was strictly 
that of a legal nature; and he felt indignant that any legal differences 
should have been so reported to the public as to make it appear that 
they had been wanting in personal courtesy: good feeling had always 

existed between them. Mr. res, seconded by Mr. Lawrence, 
moved a resolution thanking the Recorder, and acknowledging his im- 
partiality, ability, and uprightness. The Recorder also expressed him- 
self in terms indignant at the misrepreseatation in the newspaper re- 
ports, naming the 7%mes; and he remarked, that if the electors had 
been properly rated, most of those who had been disfranchised by the 
decisions would have retained their votes. He utterly denied the truth 
of the reported “ scene,” which represented him as having turned his 
back upon the Lord Mayor. Mr. Moore bore testimony to the impar- 











tiality of the Recorder. He humorously alluded to the degraded 
situation in which he had been placed by the loss of his franchise: he 
formerly used to walk into the City with his head erect, and while he 
had a vote everybody pressed forward to shake hands with him ; but 
now, he was obliged to hide his diminished head and become a nobody. 
Referring to the particular statute under which most of the vetes had 
been pronounced bad, he moved the two following resolutions; whieh 
were seconded respectively by Mr. Croaker junior and Mr. Lawrence— 

“That the rating in this ward has been so imperfectly entered in the re- 
spective rate-books, as to lead, under the strict interpretation of the act 11th 
George I, to the disfranchisement of a large number of the householders. 

“'That it be an instruction to the Alderman and Common Councilmen of 
the ward, to adopt every means in their power to obtain the repeal of the act 
of the 1th George I.; as quite inapplicable to the present state of the City 
of London, and by the operation of which it is admitted that great injustice ig 
done to a very large portion of the citizens of London.” 

The resolutions were carried unanimously, and the Wardmote was 





dissolved. 

The Canonry in St. Paul's, vacant by the death of the Reverend 
James ‘late, has been conferred on the Reverend Thomas Dale. 
Hitherto the income has been 2,300/., but now it is reduced to 1,000/. 


he general Quarter-Sessions for Surrey opened, at Kingston-upon- 
Thames, on Tuesday. Mr. FE. Penhryn was in the chair; among the 
Magistrates present were Mr. Denison, M.P., Mr. H. Kemble, M.P., 
Mr. J. Trotter, M.P., Mr. B. Hawes, M.P., and Mr. R. Sumner, High 
Sheriff of the county. The inmates of the several gaols were reported 
to be in a healthy condition: in the County Gaol there were 208 males 
and 57 females; in Brixton, 225 males and 52 females; in Guildford, 
94 males and 19 females; in Kingston, 23 males and 3 females. These 
numbers were stated to be below the usual average at this period of the 
year. The County Treasurer reported a balance left from last quarter 
of 7,753/. ; the disbursements had been 12,029/.; but when all the 
present rate hid been got in there would be a balance in hand of 7,000/, 
The recommendation of the Secretary of State, that all the gaols 
in the county should be warmed and ventilated and have glazed 
windows, was taken into consideration. ‘The County Surveyor re- 
ported that in the County Gaol alone the proposed aiterations 
would oceasion a evst of 3,500/. Colonel Challoner objected to 
the alterations: there was no county in England that had less 
mortality in its gaols than Surrey—and yet they were called upon 
to prevent sickness, at an outlay of at least 15,000/.! After some dis- 
cussion, the new recommendations and rules of the Secretary of State 
were referred to a Select Committee, for more careful consideration. 
The Managing Committee of the Lunatic Asylum reported, that during 
the last quarter a greater number of patients had been discharged, cured, 
than in any other quarter; and also that they had beenj enabled to re- 
duce the cost of the maintenance of each inmate from 9s. to 8s. 3d. per 
week. Another Committee reported new returns of the value of rate- 
able property in the county ; which was increased by 266,112/., or about 
12 per cent on the former assessment. A twopenny-rate will now yield 
18,0002, or nearly 2,000/. more than before. 


At Clerkenwell Police-office, on Monday, Jeremiah Caylor, a power- 
ful and sullen young man, was charged with having burglariously 
entered the house of Mr. Knapp, a silversmith, in High Street, Isling- 
ton. Between one and two o'clock on Sunday morning, Mr. Knapp 
was roused from his bed by an unusual noise ; and he found two men 
in his shop. One of them ran through the back-parlour, and jumped 
out ofa window. ‘The other burglar, Caylor, attempted to escape in 
the same way; but Mr. Knapp caught him. Caylor beat and kicked 
Mr. Knapp most violently, nntil a kick in the left eye stupified the 
silversmith, and the thief then jumped out at the window; but he fell 
on the flag-stones; the master of the house followed, and again seized 
him; and another violent struggle ensued. Caylor had just kicked his 
aatagonist to the ground, and swung himself up by a tree, when some 
police, attracted by Mr, Knapp’s cries for aid, Jumped into the yard, 
pursued the robber to the roof of an outhouse, and seized him. ‘The 
other man, Henry Harvey, was found lying outside, having broken his 
leg in jumping from a high wall. He was removed at once to the Royal 
Free Hospital. Caylor has been committed for trial at the Central 
Criminal Court. 

At Union Hall, on Thursday, the Reverend Isaac Bridgman and his 
son John were reéxamined, on a charge of stealing a leaden coffin con- 
taining the remains of the late Mr. Tawney, from St. John’s burial- 
ground. Counsel for Mr. Tawney’s son applied for a further remand ; 
as a reward, with pardon to accomplices, had been offered by Govern- 
ment, and it was expected to produce evidence implicating another 
party. The defendants’ counsel objected to further delay; and Mr, 
Cottingham gave his decision at onee—he would not commit for the 
felony, but for the misdemeanour. Both defendants gave bail to take 
their trial at the Central Criminal! Court. 

Mr. George Gibson, an official assignee of the Court of Bankruptcy, 
was found to have hanged himself on Friday last, in his dressing-room, 
at his residence, No. 9 Blandford Square. Ile had once been in so un- 
healthy a state of mind that his medical attendant had ordered his 
razors to be removed; and latterly he had been morose and irritable. 
A Coroner’s Jury has returned a verdict that Mr. Gibson destroyed 
himself while in an unsound state of mind. 


The Association of Drapers, for abridging the hours of business in 
the Metropolis, held a meeting on Wednesday at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern; when a favourable report was given of the progress of their 
exertions during the past year. Several members addressed the meet- 
ing; and a letter was read from Mr. G. Hitchcock, of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, regretting his unavoidable absence, and assuring the meeting that 
he was with them in spirit, and that he determined on. closing his 
establishment at seven o'clock from the Ist November,—an excellent 
example to other masier-linendrapers. 

The result of the Court-martial which sat at the beginning of Sep- 
tember to investigate the charges against Lieuteuant John Piper, of the 
Twenty-sixth Cameronian Regiment, of various aets of drunkenness 
and gross insubordination, was communicated to Mr. Piper, and pro- 
mulgated at Woolwich, on Monday. He was found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to be cashiered; a sentence confirmed by the Crown, 
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The masonry of the Nelson column was completed on Monday ; after 
which, the stone-masons had a substantial repast of roast beef. 


The YBrobinces. 


The usual notice appeared in Tuesday’s Gazette, that the Speaker 
would issue his warrant for the election of a Member for the borough of 
Kendal. The Conservatives have not yet announced a candidate on 
their side. The Liberal electors invited Lord Morpeth to stand, but he 
declined. Several other candidates are mentioned as having offered 
themselves,—the Honourable E. A. Stanley, Mr. Warburton, Mr. W. 
R. Greg, Mr. James Wilson, (proprietor of the Economist newspaper, 
and the author of some able writings against the Corn-laws,) Colonel 
Thompson, Sir George Larpent, and the Honourable Edward Bouverie, 
a son of Lord Radnor. A committee was appointed to correspond with 
the candidates and select the one most acceptable to the majority. The 
result seems to be that Mr. Bouverie was chosen; for on Saturday he 
arrived in the borough to meet his friends ; though he afterwards left it, 
to attend an Anti-Corn-law meeting at Cockermouth. He is under- 
Stood to be a Total Repealer. 

The Anti-Corn-law League, represented ty Mr. Cobden and Mr. 
Bright, had a meeting at Doncaster on Saturday. Hustings were 
erected in the Tithe-yard: Mr. T. Johnson, the Deputy-Mayor of Don- 
caster, was called to the chair: on the hustings were Earl Fitzwilliam, 
Mr. John Parker, M.P., Mr. J. W. Childers, M.P., Mr. W. B. Wright- 
son, M. P., and gentlemen of local influence. The speeches of Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Cobden went over old ground; until Mr. Cobden called 
upon Earl Fitzwilliam, who had once thought that a fixed duty should 
be imposed on corn for revenue purposes, to confess his error, and take 
a decided part on the Corn question. Mr. Wrightson proposed a reso- 
lution for repeal of the Corn-laws and free trade; which was seconded 
by Mr. Dale, a tenant-farmer, and carried without opposition. In 
moving a vote of thanks to the Deputation, Earl Fitzwilliam addressed 
himself to the farmers, explaining how profitless the sliding-scale is to 
them. In nine years out of ten, corn is dearest in the month preceding 
the harvest ; but the farmer has then no stock on hand: in 1842, the 
importers threw 3,000,000 quarters into the market in the month before 
the harvest ; that brought down the price ; and corn which the farmers 
reaped in August they were obliged to sell in October at low prices. 
The Earl further explained how much the prosperity of the agricultural 
depended upon that of the manufacturing districts—as in the case of 
Doncaster and Sheffield. The motion was seconded by Mr. Childers. 
Mr. West, a Chartist lecturer, proposed an amendment in favour of the 
People’s Charter; but the original motion was carried by a large ma- 
*ority. The usual compliment to the Chairman was the signal for 
separation. ; 


The Liverpool Times states that Government, with an eye to check- 
ing the Repealers both in Ireland and England, issued orders on Friday 
to the Cheshire Yeomanry to hold themselves ready for active service 
at an hour’s notice. 

‘ Another body of the A division of Police has arrived in South 
Vales. 

“ Rebecea and her Daughters” dispossessed a Sheriff’s-officer one 
night last week. He held possession of a farm at Llandfeylog, near 
Carmarthen, for 130/., apparently for rent due. The rioters had him 
out, obliged him to depart for Carmarthen, and fired shots after him to 
make him run faster. They offered to carry off the whole of the pro- 
perty at the farm; but were prevented by the tenant, who expected the 
business to be settled in a few days. 

The correspondent of the Times, writing on Tuesday last, reports 
more such instances of “ wild justice ”— 

“On Thursday night last, a party of persons calling themselves Rebeccaites 
proceeded to a cottage at St. Erear’s, eight miles from here; knocked up the 
man, named James Thomas, who resided in it, who has but one arm; told him 
he had lived for along time in a poor cottage, and he should have a better 
residence. They then, to the great terror of his wife, compelled her to assist 
in packing up all her furniture; which they placed in a cart at the door, and 
then carried the man, his wife, and furniture, to the toll-house of a gate called 
Pwiltrap-gate, which was demolished a few days ago, the toll-house being un- 
occupied. They unloaded the man’s furniture, and put it into the house, and 
told him to remain there, and not go away at his peril, and that he was not to 
take any toll. The mob of people then proceeded to the house of Mr. Beynon, 
the Magistrate, fired a number of shots through his windows, and stuck the 
following notice on the door-post of his house—‘ Rebecca hereby gives you 
notice, that if you attempt to dismiss James Thomas, now in possession of the 
house that formerly belonged to the Pwlltrap-turnpike-gate, you will be re- 
membered in future time; and any one doing so will be dragged to pieces be- 
tween four horses.’ This notice was sent with 4d. to the clerk of Bethany Chapel 
there, with an order to him to publish it in the chapel on Sunday. Mr. Bey- 
non was not at home at the time; but on his return he found eleven slugs, 
which had been fired through his bedroom-windows, lying on his bed. What 
makes this act appear more daring, is the fact that a strong party of the Fourth 
Light Dragoons are stationed in the town of St Clear’s. Since this trans- 
ection, some of the Metropolitan Police have been sent there. 

“The same night, two wheat-ricks were set fire to in the neighbourhood of 
Llangendeirne. 

“ On Sunday night, a threatening notice, signed by ‘ Rebecca,’ was sent to 
Mr. Kynaston, of Blaen Corse, near St. Clear’s, by post, stating that if he did 
not return some pigs, a calf, and other things, which he had taken as a com- 
position for a debt which a tenant owed him for the rent of some cows, let out 
by Mr. Kynaston at so much per head by the year, ‘ Rebecca would ina few 
nights come and visit him; and he might depend upon it that this was not 
words only.” In consequence of this notice, the police have instructions to be 
on the alert.” 


IRELAND. 

Government have followed up their active steps against the Clontarf 
meeting with law proceedings on account of previous occurrences. 
That they intended so to do, was currently reported in Dublin on Friday ; 
and on Saturday the reports were verified by the virtual arrest of Mr. 
O'Connell and his son John, on a charge of conspiracy, sedition, and 
unlawfully assembling. There was of course a good deal of stir in the 
city: the Castle-yard was thronged ; but the arrival of Lord Eliot, on 
horseback, and Mr. Lucas the Under-Secretary, and the usual ceremony 
of mounting guard, were watched in “ studied silence,” and the Repeal 
people are said to have looked downcast. Another crowd, but smaller, 
had collected round Mr. O’Connell’s house in Merrion Square ; but the 








occasional departure and arrival of some Repeal leader was regarded 
with a silence still more remarkable. Mr. O'Connell, it appears, had re- 
ceived a note on Friday evening, from Mr. Kemmis, the Crown Solicitor. 
requesting to know at what hour next day it would be convenient for 
Mr. O'Connell to attend before the Judges for the purpose of entering 
into recognizances to appear on the first day of term to answer the chargeg 
against him. At an interview with Mr. Kemmis, on Saturday, Mr, 
O'Connell demanded to be furnished with copies of the informations 
against him ; but the demand was not complied with; and subsequently 
another note required Mr. O’Connell’s presence at Mr. Justice Burton's 
house. At three o’clock he proceeded thither, accompanied by Mr, 
John O'Connell and Mr. Daniel O’Connell, his sons, and several friends, 
the party making thirty in all. On entering the Judge’s library, Mr, 
O'Connell shook hands with his Lordship; and having read over the 
recognizances, he took the necessary oath and subscribed them. Mr. John 
O'Connell having done likewise, they acknowledged themselves bound 
in 1,000/. each to abide their trial on the charges preferred against them, 
The sureties, Mr. Jeremiah Dunne, merchant, of No. 14 Fitzwilliam 
Square, and Mr. Cornelius M’Loughlin, of 14 Fitzwilliam Place, ac- 
knowledged themselves bound in 500/. each for Mr. O'Connell, and 
in 500. each for Mr. John O’Connell, to abide their trial as aforesaid, 
Mr. O'Connell having again shaken hands with the Judge, retired. He 
was cheered in his exit from the house by a crowd of persons who had 
followed his carriage from Merrion Square. Mr. Pierce Mahoney 
demanded copies of the depositions ; and Mr. Kemmis said that as the 
parties had been held to bail, copies should be forthcoming. 

Similar proceedings have been instituted against Mr. ‘Thomas Steele, 
“ Head Pacificator”; Mr. Ray, Secretary of the Repeal Association; 
Mr. Charles Gavin Duffey, editur of the Nation newspaper; Dr. Gray, 
proprietor of the Freeman’s Journal; Mr. Barrett, of the Pilot; Mr, 
R. D. Browne, M P.; and the Reverend Mr. Tyrrell and the Reverend 
Mr. Tierney, Roman Catholic priests. They were held to bail on 
Monday. ‘The two last and Mr. Duffey are charged on the ground 
of being members of the Repeal Association. Informations are also 
said to have been sworn against Dr. Higgins, Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Ardagh, and Dr. M’Hale, titular Archbishop of Tuam; but the 
report is generally disbelieved. 

The warrant of arrest runs as follows— 

“Treland to wit.— Whereas , of , in the city of Dublin, esquires 
hath been charged upon oath before me, the Hon. Charles Burton, one of her 
Majesty’s Justices of the Court of Queen’s Bench in Ireland, for that he did un- 
lawfully and seditiously conspire with certain other persons unlawfully and 
seditiously to excite discontent and disaffection in the minds of her Majesty’s 
subjects, and to excite her Majesty’s subjects to hatred and coutempt of the 
government and constitution of the realm as by law established, and to un- 
lawful and seditious opposition and resistance to such government and con- 
stitution; and to induce and procure divers large numbers of persons to 
assemble, and meet together, in order, by intimidation and the demonstration 
of physical force, to procure changes to be made in the constitution of the 
realm as by law established; and to excite jealousies and hatred between 
different classes of her Majesty’s subjects, and to excite discontent and dis- 
affection among, and to seduce from their allegiance, divers of her Majesty’s 
subjects, and among others her Majesty’s subjects serving in the Army and 
Navy; and to disturb and prejudice divers of her Majesty’s subjects in the 
peaceable enjoyment of their rights and properties ; and to bring into contempt 
and disrepute the legal tribunals of the country, and to diminish the confidence 
of her Majesty’s subjects in the same, and to assume and usurp the prerogative 
of the Crown in the establishment of courts for the administration of the law; 
and to forward the said several objects by various seditious speeches and 
seditious libels; and also by contributing among themselves, and by soliciting 
and obtaining as well from different parts of the United Kingdom as from 
foreign countries, divers large sums of money to promote and effectuate such 
objects; and also for having on different days and times unlawfully and se- 
ditiously met and assembled with divers other evil-disposed persons for certain 
seditious and unlawful purposes, and also that he excited divers other persons 
to meet and assemble themselves together on different days and times for the 
like seditious and unlawful purposes; and also that he scditiously published 
divers malicious and seditious libels of and concerning the government and 
constitution of the realm as by law established; and all such other matters as 
shall be alleged against the said by her Majesty’s Attorney- 
General. ‘These are, therefore, in her Majesty’s name to command you and 
every of you, forthwith to apprehend and bring before me, or some other of the 
Justices of the said Court of Queen’s Bench, the body of the said 
, that he may answer the said charge, and be further dealt with according 




















to law. 

“ Given under my hand and seal, this —— day of October 1843.” 

The Repealers were not idle. Early in the morning, appeared in the 
Freeman’s Journal an “ Address to the Irish People,” signed * Daniel 
O'Connell, Chairman of the Committee.” It is remarkable for the im- 
ploring tone in which it exhorts the people to be peaceable, and the 
reiteration of that eutreaty. There are eight paragraphs: the first con- 
gratulates the people on their excellent temper and good sense, evinced 
under the recent circumstances of irritation—for ‘the management (to 
speak in very mitigated terms) of the late proclamation, must be ad- 
mitted by all to be at the least highly incautious ” ; the second paragraph 
exhorts the people to trust in the Repeal Committee, assures them that 
its advice shall never be inconsistent with their safety, and that the Com- 
mittee never will abandon the cause of Repeal; each of the remaining 
six paragraphs puts ina different shape an exhortation to peaceableness ; 
the sixth says— 

“It is our duty as well as our interest to conciliate everybody, to injure no- 
body—firmly to repudiate all connexion between the Repeal question and any 
distinction of creed or religion. What we seek is not for the benefit of a sect 
or persuasion, but is intended equally for all.” 

Not the least curious thing about this address, which appeared on 
Saturday the 14th, is the date—*Corn Exchange Rooms, Oct. 16th, 
1843.” It was, however, formally adopted on Monday, at the meeting 
of the Association. 

At four o’clock on Saturday afternoon, appeared in a third edition 
of the Weekly Freeman, another address from Mr, O'Connell indi- 
vidually—- 

“TO THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND. 
“* Merrion Square, 14th October 1843. 

“ Beloved Fellow-Countrymen—I announce to you that which you will 
hear from other quarters, namely, that I have given this day bail to answer 
toacharge of ‘conspiracy and other misdemeanours,’ the first day of next 
term. I make this announcement in order to conjure the people, one and all, 
to observe the strictest and most perfect tranquillity. Any attempt to disturb 
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“public peace may be most disastrous—certainly would be criminal and mis- 
hievous. 
« Attend, then, beloved countrymen, to me. 
«“ Be NOT TEMPTED BY ANYBODY TO BREAK THE PEACE, TO VIOLATE 
OR TO BE GUILTY OF ANY TUMULT OR DISTURBANCE. The 


E LAW : : : 
a “ or the public peace may ruin our beautiful and 


slightest crime against order 


erwise triumphant cause. ; 
% If you iit Gazing this cris's, follow my advice, and act as I entreat you to 


do, PATIENTLY, QUIETLY, LEGALLY, I think I can pledge myself to you that 
the period Ae pi when our revered Sovereign will open the Irish Par- 
i i ge Green. 
"low poss A of our enemies to disturb the progress of the Repeal hitherto 
has had a direct contrary effect. THIS ATTEMPT WILL ALSO FAIL, 
unless it be assisted by any misconduct on the part of the people. 

« Be tranquil, then, and we shall be triumphant. 

“ J have the honour to be your ever faithful servant, 

“ Daniet O'CONNELL.” 

The usual weekly meeting of the Repeal Association was held at the 
Corn Exchange on Monday. Inspector Maher, of the Metroplitan 
Police, entered the room, and was accommodated with a seat at the 
reporters’ table, on which he placed a note-book. Phe chair was taken 
by Mr. John Augustus O'Neill, of Bunowen Castle in the county of 
Galway. Mr. O'Neill was formerly Member for Hull and a Captain 
of Dragoons, and he has resigned the offices of Deputy- Lieutenant and 

Magistrate. The time had come, he said, when others besides Mr. 
O’Connell’s son and Mr, O'Neil Daunt should incur the responsibility 
of taking that chair: two O’Connells had been stricken, and it never 
should be said that a third was smitten before an O'Neill stepped 
forward. He had been opposed to Repeal; and he was confirmed in 
his opposition, in 1833, by Mr. Montgomery Martin’s pamphlet on the 
subject, kindly sent to him by Lord Stanley, and by Mr. Sharman 
Crawford’s arguments: but the absence of the improvement which he 
was led to expect, the neglect to redress grievances, and the Duke of 
Wellington’s statement that there were two millions of paupers in the 
country, ha‘! convineed him that Repeal was the sole remaining hope for 
Ireland. His chject in joining the Association was, that he might see the 
case of the Irish people respecting Repeal fairly brought before the Legis- 
lature of Great Britain. The question had formerly been hurried on in a 
manner not very prudent; but it had now become the respectful de- 
mand of a nation, and had in many respects altered its bearings: for 
Mr. O’Connell had declare@, during the Corporation discussion, that he 
would be content with a dependent Parliament. 

Mr. Dauut explained, that Mr. O'Connell had offered to consent to 
a dependent Parliament, merely as an experiment; and if it worked 
well for the exigencies of the country, he would of course be content 
with it. 

Mr, O'Connell here entered the room, and was loudly cheered. The 
Chairman proceeded with his speech, which occupied an hour ia the 
delivery ; and in the course of it, he preferred a request— 

He deprecated all rough and intemperate language ; and dwelt particularly on 
the necessity of abandoning the use of the word “Saxon,” as it offended a 

reat many persons; although they forgot their history who took offence at it, 
‘or everything noble and free in their institutions was of Saxon origin, while 
the reverse was Norman. That showed that the word could not have been 
used for the purpose of insulting England. That it had been employed to 
excite the Irish, he equally denied ; the term “ English ” being so much more 
calculated to effect that object, since of England they knew little that was not 
harsh and oppressive. It would ill become him, who had represented 35,000 
Englishmen in Parliament, to say an unkind word of the land which had 
laced such confidence in him, and given birth to the mother of his child. 
‘rom his soul he loved it : but he could not deny its oppression of Ireland ; and 
sooner than have it said that he was deterred by British bayonets from 
exercising the constitutional right of a freeman, he would go from that chair to 
the prison and thence to the scaffold. ( Cheers.) 

Mr. O'Neill having again recommended the disuse of the word 
“ Saxon,” Mr. O'Connell said—“ I'll give it up at once, at your request.” 
(Cheers and laughter.) 

Several sums of money were handed in—120/. “ proclamation-money,” 
from Limerick, and contributions from other places under that name; 
other subscriptions in the name of “‘arrest-money.” Mr. Duffey, in 
handing in some contributions, mentioned that he had a very particular 
engagement with Mr. Justice Burton at three o’clock ; which occasioned 
some laughter. Dr. Gray and the Reverend Matthew ‘‘ierney also 
appeared as the bearers of subsidies. 

Mr. O'Connell then called the attention of the meeting to scme 
“matters of importance”; beginning with thanks to Mr. O'Neill for 
his discourse— 

He should move that their present Chairman be requested to act as Chair- 
man on Monday at the mecting which should be held in the Conciliation Hall, 
which would then be ready for that purpose. He also promised, that for the 
future he, and he trusted the Association also, would give up the use of the 
word “ Saxon,” as it was calculated to give offence. (‘ JZear, hear!”) When 
they first used the term, (and it should be recollected that the only phrase in 
Irish to express the word Englishman was “ Sassenach,”) Lord Stanley was very 
angry, and they used it ten times more on that account at the time. ‘he use 
of it was subsequently revived when they were branded as aliens in language, 
in blood, and religion, by Lord Lyndhurst ; and it had been pretty freely applied 
ever since. But he now promised that for the future the word should not pass 
his lips, or if it inadvertently fell from him at any time he would immediately 
retract it, (“ Hear, hear !”’) 

Having repudiated the charge of disloyalty, Mr. O'Connell passed to 
the subject of a “Federal Parliament ”— 

In the Corporation debate on Repeal, he bad declared his willingness to accept 
a Federal Parliament; and instanced Canada, where such a Parliament bad 
done much good. Since then many persons had joined that Association who 
went no further than a Federal Union; and he had lately received a letter from 
a gentleman of high distinction in England on the subject, in which his atten- 
tion was directed to two points, concerning which the writer believed it to be 
of the greatest importance that the people of England should have correct in- 
formation before they would join generally or extensively with that Associa- 
tion. The first point was, that it should be shown to the people of England, 
that Irishmen, in seeking for the restoration of a Parliament to their country, 
sought not the dismemberment of the empire, but strove only to procure for 
themselves the management of their own local and internal affairs, leaving 
matters of national importance to both countries to be legislated upon by re- 
Presentatives from both countries in the Imperial Legislature. The next point 
was, that Euglisumen should be satisfied that as they codperated with Irishmen, 
So Irishmen should assist Englishmen in their struggle to obtain a full, fair, 
and free representation. He would meet such propositions in the spirit in 
which they were put forward; and he told that gen‘lema:, that if a sufficient 

















number of the English people came forward, there would be no difficulty in 
arranging Repeal on the definite terms mentioned by him. Let him not 
be taunted with shrinking when he accepted these terms; for by doing so they 
not only took away all argument from their enemies, but mercly followed 
a course to which the Association was already pledged by the admission of 
the Catholic Bishop of Killaloe and other gentlemen on the same terms. 

Reprobating Tory attempts to exasperate the people, Mr. O'Connell 
inculeated the necessity of peace and good temper— 

The change of which they were on the eve must be bloodless and sinlesg. 
He had ascertained, by a series of monster meetings, that the people were 
peaceable and determined to obey the law. Acting on the advice of Grattan, 
who declared that Repeal would be impossible until the national voice was 
clearly ascertained to be in favour of it, he bad ascertained that fact so far in 
peace and quietness; and if the proclamation had not been issued he should 
have gone on as quietly to the end. He had been told the day before that he 
should be prevented from addressing that meeting today ; but he replied, “ that 
that could not be,” because he was the auxiliary of the Government in preach- 
ing peace. Ifthe Government were to interfere with him in that room, would 
it not be said, that having failed to irritate the people by the Clontarf procla- 
mation, they wanted to do so by arresting the man who preached peace? 
Therefore he was there to preach peace, and to repeat that the fate of Repeal 
depended on the tranquillity of the people; who, indeed, had shown on every 
occasion the most perfect readiness to submit to the law. When he talked of re- 
sistance, he meant cnly,in the event of their being deprived of all constitutional 
right, but that a3 long as they were left a shred of the constitution they would 
continue to fig.t with that and that only. ‘That shred was still left them, and 
their enemies could not take it away by proclamation. 

He contrasted the two Government commissions announced in Fri- 
day’s Gazette— 

The first, which was issued to Welsh gentlemen, directed an inquiry into the 
grievances of which the Welsh people complained, with a view to redress them. 
‘Lo Ireland they had sent over one Commissioner, not an Irishman, nor for the 
purpose of inquiring into Irish grievances, but to report on the expenses of the 
Poor-law and of poor-houses. (Cheers and groans.) 

He read a lettcr from Mr. Joseph Sturge, enclosing resolutions passed 
by the Birmingham Town-Council, condemnatory of the recent Go- 
vernment proceedings, and expressing the “ highest admiration of Mr. 
O'Connell and the Irish people for their magnanimity in not holding 
the, intended meeting at Clontarf.” After some remarks on various 
other subjects, and the receipt of more money, Mr. O'Connell recurred 
to the question of Federalism— 

fle congratulated the Chairman on having the honour to preside over such a 
highly civilized people; and assured the world, that as long as the Liffey flowed, 
so long would the people of Ireland struggle for Repeal. (Cheers.) He had 
spoken particularly of a Federal Parliament asa means by which Repeal could 
be obtained, and also likely to conciliate both nations: but it was not such a 
one as he had looked for. He had before declared himself ready to accept a 
Federal Parliament. He would now repeat, that he had been always, and was 
now, ready to enter into any arrangements which would give Ireland such a 
Parliament. It had been hinted to him, that many parties in England would 
readily meet his views on this point, if oa the completion of Repeal their ar- 
rangements should be of a popular nature. He would tell them in England, 
that as soon as they formed a party strong enough to assist the Irish people, he 
would join them in obtaining federalization. He was ready to make a con- 
cession so as to find out a common point of unity. A Federal Parliament would 
prevent absenteeism, would improve the tenure of land, and be of other service : 
“but in saying this,” continued he, “I do not lower my tone one atom—I 
relinquish no single right of the Irish people; but I am ready to assist them in 
a manner most conducive to their harmonious obtainment.” (Loud cheers and 
hurrahs.) 

Renewing his exhortations to peace, Mr. O’Connell begged the gen- 
tlemen of the press, who must naturally be wearied of reporting his 
repeated exhortations to order &¢., to grant him the favour of stating 
what he said fully, as he knew no public counsel was ever successful by 
being said once. 

At the close, the week’s rent was reported to be 1,233/. 





The Roman Catholic clergy second Mr. O'Connell’s present efforts to 
preserve the peace. “I have learned,” says a letter from Dublin, “ that 
the Rey. A. O'Connell, parish-priest of St. Michael and St. John, the 
district in which Dublin Castle is situated, preached a most admirable 
sermon this morning, from the text ‘ Many are called, but few are 
chosen.’ The reverend gentleman dwelt with great energy and effect 
on the duty of obedience to the laws, and the necessity of strict atten- 
tion to spiritual duties on the part of the people. He implored his very 
numerous congregation not to allow themselves to be carried away by 
excitement of any kind, but to live in peace and charity unto all men. 
I have heard that similar sermons have been preached in other Roman 
Catholic churches, with the view of allaying the present excitement.” 

The number of troops in Ireland has not received much addition 
since our last report. The Fifty-fifth Regiment arrived in Dublin from 
Bolton, on Friday; a squadron of the Third Dragoons, from Ulster, on 
Thursday ; and an immense quantity of ammunition arrived on the 
same day, under an escort of the Sixtieth Rifles, and was stored in Dud- 
lin Castle. The Dublin Evening Mail stated that the King of Hanover 
had placed 20,009 soldiers at the disposal of Queen Victoria! Repealers 
having made use of this fable, the Standard pronounces it “ an utter 
falsehood.” Other regiments in England, under orders for Ireland, 
have been countermanded; and the Dublin Monitor mentions a report 
that Ministers had been hoaxed into ordering so many regiments by an 
offer to discover an intended rising of the people on the 10th instant, on 
payment of an exorbitant reward—which was refused. : 

The law which applies to the Arbitration Courts was explained by 
Mr. Schoales, the Assistant Barrister, (a Conservative,) at Borris-in- 
Ossory Quarter-Sessions, on Saturday— 

“I feel it asa portion of the duties of courts of justice to draw the public 
attention to any matter of public notoricty which is likely to lead to a breach 
of the law. 1 allude to certain self-constituted courts of justice, now about to 
be established in this country, either by the authority of parties themselves or 
that of other irresponsible persons. 1 will now state to you what the law is 
upon the subject. Ihave heard the names of persons for whom I have great 
respect named, to act as judges of these’ courts, whetler with their own con- 
sent or not I cannot say ; but, for their iuformation, I deem it right to say that 
no parties can constitute courts of justice, save her Majesty the Queen. ‘The 
law allows all parties who have differences of a civil nature, not ofa criminal 
one, to submit the same to arbitration. The law encourages arbitration. There 
is upon the statute-book an act authorizing and encouraging such A that act 
smpowers parties to name one or more persons to decide their civil differences. 
But the law does not allow any person or persons to constitute either them- 

elves or others into permanent courts of justice; none others (as I said before) 
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than our Lady the Queen can do that. If there is a compulsion of any sort 
put upon parties to attend such courts, or if persons endeavour to coerce 
witnesses to attend before them either by compulsion or any act which savours 
of compulsion, those persons are guilty ‘of abreach of law. 1 recollect, twelve 
years back, such courts were attempted to be established in this part of the 
kingdom. 1 then had, in my — red Crown lawyer, laid before me a case 
where one of those so constituted j ges issued a summons to a witness to 
attend before him. I caused an ielickanest to be preferred against him—he was 
a highly respectable man, and is now a manager of a bank in a town in the 
North of Ireland. He came in and submitted to that indictment ; and in con- 
sequence of his respectability, and laving so submitted, and expressed Lis con- 
trition, on the application of the Crown pr roseeutor the sentence was suspende! ; 
and having never since acted, and the attempt to establish those courts having 
been then “abandoned, until its revival at this time, he never was called up fo . 
judgment. Now, if these respectable persons have undertaken to act, 1 feel 
it right to caution them against so doing. If they do, they may involve them- 
selves in a breach of law: and I trust what 1 have said may have the effect of 
preventing the establishment of these i//egad courts in this country.” 

Mr. Pierse Somerset Butler, one of the dismissed Magistrates and a 
staunch Repealer, is the only candidate who has yet come forward to 
represent Kilkenny County. 


SCOTLAND. 
The Grand Duke Michael of Russia arrived at Buchanan Castle, in 
Stirlingshire, on Friday, on a visit to the Duke and Dutchess of Mon- 
trose; accompanied by Baron Brunow, and attended by Captain Mey- 
nell, Groom-in- Waiting on the Queen, and his Imperial Higiness’s own 












suite. A distinguished party was collected to meet him. He departed 
on Monday, for to see Edinburgh ; nce he proceeded, on Fric di ry, to 





Chatsworth, in Derbyshire, ov a visit to the Duke of Devon ire ; 
and this day the Grand Duke is to join a party at Sir Robert Peel’s 


seat, Drayton Manor. 


















Edinburgh was enlivened last week by 2 musical fest ival, on a grand 
scale; which began on Wednesday and closed on Saturday. It derived 
additional interest frora the presence ot the 2 Fg > of Bordeaux, who is 
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travelling in § Scotland incogni 0, U 
Further, it was heldin an 
finest structures for its cae in t 
organ was used, I 
cluding, besides Ross 
the day, Mozart, Glu 
the instruinental con gtl 
del, Haydn, Marceilo, Pergolesi, Beethov 
Salvator Rosa, and others: the pieces wer 
whole AJessiah down toa glee. Aux 

Mrs. Alfred Shaw, Mrs. Bushe, } 
ton, Mr. Manvers, Mr. Hawkins, aud Mr. 
mentalists, Lindley, Dragonetti, and other magnates, ‘Sir ve toary Be 
conducted. Yet the affair was not altogether successful. Mrs. Shaw 
continued obscured, as at Birminghan n was pitched too low; 
the price of the tickets (15s.) was too low for the best places, too high 
for middle-class pockets; and ee ancially the result was a deficit of 

2,000/. Still, the fine musical hal s——! also, be it remenibered 
in Edinburgh, the memory of a re revel > music. Such a memory 
may well last out a life; for “athin ig of bes ans is a joy for ever.” 

The General Assembly of the “ Bree | Protesting Church of Scot- 
land” met in Glasgow City Hall, on Tuesday. Among the visi 
were the Marquis of Breadalbane, Mr. Fox Maule, and the Rever 
Cesar Malan from Geneva; among the lay members, Sir David Brews 
and Sir Andrew Agnew. Dr. Chalmers preached a sermon, which was 
much admired, aud ordered to be printed; and then he resigned the 
chair to the newly-appointed Moderator, Dr. Thomas Brown. On 
taking the chair, Dr. Brown insisted on the authenticity of his own 
church— 

“ We meet not at this time for the purpose of framing a new constitution for 
the Church of Scotland. That constitution, under the guidance of the Spirit 
of Ged, has been framed by the skill and the wisdom of our “forefathers—the men 
of eminence and the men of God of former tiimes—our Protestant Reformers ; 
and it existed before it was brought into connexion with the State at all. * 

We are the true Church, that was originally recognized by the State.” 

The roll was ealled over, several new commissions were handed in, 
and soon after the Assembly adjourned. Next day a good deal of 
business was transacted, and deputations from other Presby terian 
churches were received. 
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The Glasgow Anti-Corn-law Association met, on the 12:h instant, 
at the Trades Hall. Mr. Walter Buchanan took the chair; Mr. James 
Oswald and Mr. John Dennistoun, the Members for the city, were pre- 
sent; and there was avery good attendance. The Secretary reported 
a fund of 4271. to be added to the Association’s s subscription to the League 
fund; making in all 1,927/, Speeches were made and resolutions 
passed in support of the League’s new enter 





se. 








On Wednesday evening last w reek, after the British Queen steamer 
had left Greenock for Glasgow, it was found to be sinking, from a le: 
age in the stern. The head of the vessel was turned back, and 
pumps were put to work ; but they had no perceptible effeet in checking 
the rise of water in the hold. It had put out the fires, and the engines 
began to cease working before the vessel reached the shore; but there 
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was just sufficient way on it forit to be run aground. The passengers 
and crew were landed, and in a few instants after the steamer sank. It 
the 


is. supposed that the leak was caused | by striking on a small rock at 
entrance of Greenock harbour. 
PForeiqn and Colonial. 

Norru AmericA.—The muil-steamer Caledonia, which left Ha 
on the 4th instant and Boston on the Ist, with intelligence from New 
York to the 30th September, arrived at Liverpool on Tuesday. The 
vessel has encountered very severe weather, with violent gules and 
heavy seas. Off the coast of Wales, it saved two men anda boy, the 
crew of a water-logged smack, bound from Liverpool to Newry. 

The political news is of little importance, wit h the notable exception 
ofa speech delivered by Mr. Webster at the meeting of an agricultural 
society in Rochester, New York state He began by considering agri- 
culture as a social institution; drawing a distinction between the culti- 


















| sideration, I don’t know on the face of the e 
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— 
ation of the soil for the primary object of supplying the wants of the 
cultivators, and what he called the “ plantation interest,” or the culti- 
vation of one product for a foreign market. The former kind of culti- 
vation is “a home interest always substantially the same, inasmuch as 
the tiller of the soil always attains his ends, supposing him to correctly 
estimate and anpreciate them, and secures a competent support for him- 
self and family. The i: depe ndence generated by this mode of life is 
its social result, and is described as <— es of the American 
farmer, which constitutes his value as a citize The plantation in- 
terest, “ existing in its greatest force in the Ww fl Indies, is uncertain 
and precarious: it partakes of the vicissitudes of trade and commercial 
enterprise ; a depression in the price of the planter’s products affects 
him through the whole extent of his annual income ; he raises but one 
thing for sale, and he must sell to procure other necessaries. On the other 
hand, the farmer first provides for his own immediate wants, and he has 
only his surplus product to dispose of; and consequently commercial 
embarrassment only afiects the value of that surplus, that being all he 
has for sale.” Mr. Webster contended that Government was bound to 
protect agriculture, in finding a market for its surplus products, a pro- 
tection not needed by manufactures, for capitalists can transfer their 
capital from one pursuit to another, which farmers cannot do— 

“Tsay, that it isin the power of Government—that it is the duty of Go- 
vernment to a considerable extent, to take care that there should be a demand 
for agricultural prode icts, (Cheers.) Tam not about, gentlemen, to enter 
upon the debateable subject of a pretective tariff, to may considerable extent. 
But I nevertheless do say—at least, I do think, and why should I not say it? 
(Cheers, and cries of “ Say it!” Out with it!” “Go on!”) I do say, 
gentle smen, that the agriculture of this country is the great matter which de- 
mands protec tion. It isa misnomer to talk about the protection of manufac- 
tures; that is not the thing we want or need. It is the protection of the agri- 
culture of the coun atry. (Repe ated cheers.) It is a furnishing to the surplus 
productions of that agriculture a mat ket, a near market, a ‘home market, a 
large market! (Cheers, and That’ s it! that’s what we want!”) 

* You want a market for yo You want consumers, 
You want epen mouths and unclad bodies, to eat, and drink, and wear the sur- 
plus productions you have provided Sa: ge he You want a home market, a 
steady demand for your agricultural — + sine neighbourly 
exchan ige it is, this neigl ' bourly intercourse among ourselves, this supplying 
our own wauts > to ci from vill llage to village, from house to house— 
this, this it is, wh: ‘ch i is calculated to make us a ha py and a strong people.” 

He alluded indignantly to the disposition of the Southern States {the 
“plantation” States] to refuse « proic on” to the Northern States, 
Nevertheless, | he urged the benefits of closer commercial intercourse with 
states of Northern Europe, and esp. ially — England— 

“The great power of steam has ex istance. “England lies close 
to New York; twelve or thirteen days ke ae communication: and it 
is of no cousequence whether by some n revolution of nature, or by some 
decree of Providence, veen dierent co tries becomes less, or 
wh ae Be the inge s of transmission and intercourse 
are Merea y time. England is not more than 
se of international intercourse, as she 
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half 'as dis 1 US, for every p purpe 
as th irty : years ago. Well, then, ‘the countries are lying side by side. How 
ahs ull we deal with: her, ¢ aud the other gres at commercia states of Europe? Are 


we to prc oceed on the principle of reprisals—of a or retaliatory legislation ? 
It has been tried with regard to the tonnage of the United States. We made 
provisions in favour of our tonnage in carrying on our commerce with England; 
England made retaliatory provisions to favour her tonnage; and so we came 
to carry one way, and she the other. So far as the direct trade is concerned, 
we be ave no complaint to make. It f example of equality, and 
S danger and folly of pon la 

“He > dwelt with pleasure on the provision-trade which is growing up 
under the new English tariif— 

“ Thave the hap piness to believe that the tendencies of things are to produce 
new efforts. J believe that the policy of E mngland i is, and has bee: 1, and will be, 
more and more toward a more and more liberal intercourse—an intercourse fa- 
vourable to our great interests, to all the interests of the North and Middle, 
and equally favourable to all the friends of the South. Z¢ is most certain that 
within a few months a new and g great change has been produced in our inter- 
course with Eng! land—a very great chunge. Articles produced in your State 
are yearly becoming more and more introduced—provisions finding a market in 
Europe! In the list six mouths quite a new trade has sprung up between us 
and England in the article of provisions. While I was in New York, I took 
occasion to inquire of some practical merchants and valued friends how the 
matter wa3; and they said, quite to my astonishment, that cargoes of lard, 
butter, cheese, beef, pork, &e. 1) Were shipped to England every day, and that a 
vessel of the ler west class, within the ‘last twenty days, had left New York 
loaded entirely with the article of provisions, to the exclusion (as it happened in 
that case, though I do not mention it as a matter of triumph) of a single pound 
of cotton or tobacco. This is quite a new trade, as everybody knows. Who 
ever thought eighteen months ago, that a large cargo entirely of provisions 
would go toa London market? Who does not rejoice and feel the beneficent 
influence of this upon both nations? ” 

But the most remarkable part of his speech was the stern lecture 
which he read to his fellow citi zens on the su! ‘ij ect of “ repudiation ”— 

“Mr. President and gentlemen, what is the credit aud character of this glo- 
rious country, to which we all belong, abroad? We are rich; we are powerful ; 
we have all the means of accomplishing whatever virtuous human desire can 
embrace. But what is our eredit? And Lam not one of those disposed to 
comp! ain ef or to stigmatize in any way the efforts of the States of this great 
Union, who have sous gt for funds abroad to carry on their enterprises and ime 
bas projected. On the contrary, I 
ces of the times and the necessities of the case may 
justify, at least to a considerable extent, the engagements into which some of 
the States, especially the Western States, have entered abroad. Among those 
which have thus justifiably become involved is the State of Pennsylvania, the 
richest state in the Union, in my judgment—perhaps I ought to except New 
York—but taking he mineral, commercial, and agricultural facilities into con- 
arth, excepting England, a richer 
state than the State of Pennsylvania. [ Gove rnor Seward—“ Take off her debt ! "ay 
My friend Governor Seward says ‘ Take off her debt.’ Her debt—her debt! What 
can be the debt of a state like Pennsylvania, that she should not be able to pay it— 
that she cannot pay it, if she will but take from her pocket the money that she 
England’s debt is engrafted upon her very soil; she is bound down to 
and it will affect England and Ex nglishmen to the fiftieth 
generation. But the debt of Pennsylvania—the debt of Ilinois—the debt of 
any State in this Un ~~ amounts not to a sixpence in comparison. ( Cheers.) 
Let us be Americans: but let us avoid, as we despise, the character of an ac- 
knowledged insolvent community. (Cheers.) ‘Nhat importance is it what 
other nations say of us, or what they think of us, if th sey can nevertheless say, 
You don’t pay your debts? (Applause.) Now, gentlemen, I belong to Mas- 
sachusetts; but if I belonged to a deeply indebted state, I'd work these ten 
fingers to their stumps—I’ d hold plough, Vd drive plongh, I'd do both, before 
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it should be said of the State to which I belonged, that she did not pay her 
debts. (Loud cheers.) ‘That's the let us act upon it—let ep 
‘oo it’ to its full extent. (Deafening applause.) If it costs us our con 
if nforts; if it costs us our f rms, let us m¢ rtgage our 
it be said by the proud capitalists of England, * You don’ 
“You Republican governments don’t pay your debts.’ 
us say to them, ‘we will pay them—we will pay them to the utter 
farthing.’ ‘Tvat’s my firm conviction of what we ought to di 
my opini water can’t drown, fire can’t bura it out of me. 
America owes a debt, let her pay it—let her pa; 
(Deaf heers What I have is ready for the sacrifice. 
have I know would be ready for the sacrifice. At any rate, and 
fice, don’t let it be said on the Exchanges of London or Paris— 
said in any one of the proud monarchies of Europe—* Ameri 
can’t, or won't pay.’ God fo id! Let us pay—let uc pay. (Lop 
tinued and loud applause.) Let us say to the m, * Produce your bond, 
take your money, principal and interest. Add it all up, and take your money. 
Let us say to them, ‘ We are not your slaves ; we are not paupers; we will 
not be your debtors; we will pay. Produce your bond—tere is your money— 
take it. ( This was followed by repeated and deafening cheers.) And until 
that is done, my friends, you and I cannot feel as if we could drawa free breath. 
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1 don’t want to be indebted to the capitalists of Europe: if we owe them any 
thing, let them produce their bill. If my prof al carnings are of any 
nted—if my farm is wanted—if iveniences of life 





worth—if they are ws 
for myself, for my wile and child are wanted—so far as Lam cuncer 
far as America is conecriaed, come and take them. (Cicers.) That's 
ground to take, and let us take it. In the North ani South, in the 
West, if there live any who are descended from the fathers of the Re 
any in whose veins runs a drop of their blood, and in whose hearts lives a part- 
icle of their proud spirit, let them rise up and say that if we owe Eur 
Europe shall be paid. (Loud cheers.) I wish to he the breath of an 
dependent man. A citizen of a proud and honoured country, I abhor the 
that my daily happiness is to be marred by the consciousness that any t! 
disgraceful hangs eu the country or any part of it. 

proud of our country; but Iet us preserve for that count: 
just and debt-paying nation. Let it never be 
that the United States of Americ: j 
scenes of *76—the country of W 
modern republics—cannot or will 
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kind of Repeal a ss, the subject being stale, 





and exciting little interest. 

The commercial intelligence is satisfactory. 
abundant, ‘The fall trade is nearly 
goods of all kinds having risen ia price. The Secretary of 
States Treasury is about to issue 1,500,000 dollars in Tre 
50 dollars each. With very large depo the banks are now un: 
to employ their means to advantaze, l interest on good se 
very low. All favourite stocks , comparatively sne 
still rising; but the reviving spirit of speculation has caused 
‘Jame ducks in the alley,’ in Ne 

Mr. Macready had experienced a 
York, in the character of AZacheth. 

A tremendous hurricane visited Florida on the 15th September; by 
which very great damage was done throughout the country, and the 
city of St. Leon was almost destroyed. 

The Canadian Parliament met at K 
Charles Metcalfe’s opening-speech had not yet b 

The forests of Beauharnois had been ravaged by a 
which destroyed several houses and farms. 

At St. Pie, in Lower Canada, some Baptist missi 
by the Catholic populace, and a riot ensued; forty rioters w 
and peace was restored. 

France.—The Duke d’ Aumale left Paris for Italy on Saturday. 
will proceed to Sicily, and thence to Constantina. 

M. Emmanuel de Cessaiae, nephew of M. de Lamartine, has been ap- 
pointed one of the Attach¢s of the Embassy to Chi 

The Moniteur publishes the official returns of the indirect ta: 
France for the nine months of the current year ending on the 30th 
September. To an abstract of the returns the Ties appends a remark— 

“The total receipts amount to 557,093,000 frances, or nearly 22,284,000/. 
sterling; and exhibit an increase, as compared with the receipts of the corre- 
sponding period of 1841, of 35,652,000f, and over those for 1842 of 10,280,0U0f, 
The augmentation in the last three months of 1843 was 7,267,0COf. over those 
of 1841, and 3,355,000f. over 1842. The receipts of the registry-duties figure 
in these returns for 153,982,000f., the stamp-duties for 26,612,000f.; the cus- 
toms for 78,921,000f. ; the import-duties on colonial sugars, 27,146,0U00f. ; on 
foreign sugars, 5,145,000f.; on domestic sugars, 4,902,000f.; duties on salt, 
43,945,000f. ; on liquors, 71,704,000f.; on public carriages, inland navigation, 
&c., 28,043,000f ; on the sale of tobacco, 77,093,000f; of gunpowder, 
5,614,000f. ; postage of letters, 55,653,000f.; mail-coaches, 1,551,0U0f. ; l 
packets, 732,000f. The augmentation bore principally on the registry 
customs, sugars, liquors, tobacco, postage, and stamps; and tle items t 
there was a falling off were the duties on foreign sugars, salt, gunpowder, mail- 
coaches, and domestic sugar. The receipts per quarter were—first quarter, 
183,190,000f.; second quarter, 187,184,000f.; and third quarter, 186,719,000F. ; 
showing an excess in the latter of 5,529,000f. over those of the first, anda 
diminution, as compared with the second of 465,000f. 

“The tendency of this publication would be to create the belief that pro- 
sperity was constantly increasing in France. Nevertheless—and this we state 
with regret—we are assured that extreme distress presses upon most of the 
manufacturing and commercial establishments of that country. One of ou 
correspondents who lately passed through Valenciennes trans:nits to us proofs 
of the correctness of this statement that leave no doubt upon it.” 

The Journal du Havre publishes a notice from M. Prevost, “ Notary 
tothe Society established for the salvage of the Telémaque,” announcing 
to the shareholders that the question as to the value of the cargo was 
quite settled: it consisted of fifty-two pieces of timber, which have 
been landed, and barrels containing tallow and oil, the remnants of 
which only remain; but no treasure. 
nm The Journal des Débats has a loag story about some proceedings in 
Tahiii, the substance of which may be told in a few words. ‘The cor- 
vette Allier arrived there on the 19th March; and Captain Lavaud 
found that Queen Pomaré had departed from the engagement entered 
Into with Admiral Dupetit-Thouars, under the pretext that it had been 
compulsory. This retractation is imputed to an intrigue, in which Mr. 
Pritchard, a Missionary, and Sir Thomas Thompson, Captain of the 
4oglish corvette Talbot, are assumed to have participated. Captain 
Nicolas was thea present in the Vindictive ; and his assent having been 
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obtained, Captain Lavaud reprimanded Mr. Pritchard, and obliged 
Queen Pomaré to reinstate the Provisional Government established b 
Admiral Dupetit-Thouars, until the pleasure of the French and British 
Governments sho be known, On the 3d April, when M. Lavaud 
took his departure, Tahiti was tranquil. 
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the Minister of Spain ia Lisbon, has been super- 
seded, on the ground of apathy respecting the negotiations for a com- 
ercial treaty between England and Portugal; which is considered ine 
j to Spain. 
Gn the lé:h September, on the receipt of official communication 
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The Morning Chronicle 
Spain— 

“A letter from Iran says, the Director-General of the Spanish Post has 
called a meeting of all postmasters from Irun to Madrid, in order to 
i ker modes of conveying despatches to France and England, and 

« the activity now required in relations between these 
ok place on the 8th, at Burgos. All the post~ 
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] 1 to Bayonne, and 
leagues. Independently of this service, the late events have convinced Governe 
ment of the utility of establishing lines of telegraphs; and in order to this, 
M. Miranda, Director-General of the ponts et chaussées, is causing preparations 
to be made fur the establishment of three great lines—viz. from Bayonne to 
Madrid, from Madrid to Barcelona, and from Madrid towards the South, with 


an embrancliment upon Cadiz and Malaga.” 
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Iraty.—From all parts the news is of the usual confused kind. Ace 
counts from Rome, of the 4th instant, declare that every thing had be- 
ome perfectly tranquil in Italy; but other accounts render the asser- 
ioa quite incredible. Leghorn letters of the 6th instant state that the 
disturbance continued in Naples and the Abruzzi, in Sardinia, and in 
Piedmont; King Carlo Alberto having fortified his palace (at Turin ?) 
as if to sustain a siege. A new insurgent band had shown itself near 
Ancona. ‘The military commission at Rulogna had pronounced several 
sentences, but none of them had been carried into effect. These state- 
‘nts are corroborated by one in the Malta papers— 

“ We are informed by a person coming directly from Bologna, that ten days 
so th surgents were in the mountains. ‘The Swiss troops were employed 
hem, and continually suffered such considerable losses in killed and 
last refused to march. In the city they were greatly 
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abused by tl any of them killed in the riots. It was publicly 
rumoured that those troops were ordered back to Rome, to prevent greater in- 





conven z, and substitute them for the garrison of the castle and other prin- 
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great Revolutionist, but driven to desperation by want of money, went 
one day to the palace, and, although he has a wooden leg, entered as 
nimbly as if it was his own house. Being met and asked who he 
wanted, he replied that he wished to speak to his Holiness on very 
urgent affairs. With much difficulty he was induced to withdraw. On 
rt, he fired a pistol, without its being perceived that it 
was he who caused the explosion. he next day he returned again; 
and went on until he met Cajitanino, the Pontiff’s valet, to whom he 
insisted on being immediately allowed to see the Pope on matters of 
high interest. His entrance was again refused, and he went away; 
but he was arrested on leaving the palace. A loaded pistol was found 
upon him,” 

Griccre.—The Ties having asserted that “the Greeks had made 
more rapid progress ia education, civilization, and wealth, than a 
have been reasonably expected,” a correspondent, who spent the months 
of February and March last in that country, confirms the assertion— 

“ T can especially bear witness to their progress In bemarg | and pel a 
traordinary love of learning. 1 shall never forget hearing Professor Osopius 
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lecture on Grecian antiquitics, in Greek, and to Greeks, in the University of 
Athenz. Not that I understood much of what he said ; but it was the deep and 
eager attention of the immense audience of all ages and classes, old and young, 
from the veteran warrior, with his white moustache, down to mere boys—rich 
and poor, from gentlemen of the modern school, and chieftains in their pic- 
turesque dresses, down to the bare-footed peasant—many taking notes, and all 
intelligently listening—it was that which surprised and delighted me. And I 
was told that this was the case with all the public lectures; which are open to 
everybody gratuitously. If it be a German professor lecturing, of course in 
Greek, on German metaphysics, it is just the same—there they all are taking 
notes, and doing their utmost to get something from it. I venture to say, that 
they will soon be one of the best-educated people in Europe, taking them as a 


Phere are several booksellers’ shops in Athens, full of the ancient classics 
and arising modern literature. They have magazines and several newspapers, 
admirably conducted. 

“ As to the material civilization of the country, true enough there are but few 
roads yet made, though there are many projected; and to travel in the interior 
you must be content to go on horseback, and sleep night after night in your 
capote, with perhaps the rain coming down upon you through the roof of the 
caravanserai, and the lightning shining through the crevices of its stone walls : 
but at Athens at all events every comfort can be found.” 

Morocco.— Advices from Tangier, to the 5th instant, announce the 
suppression of a revolt in the province of Zemor-Chelg. The payment 
of tribute and the local administration of justice were the grievances 
that provoked the outbreak, and the insurgents assembled in consider- 
able force. At the end of August, however, the Emperor mustered a 
large force at Mequinez, marched into the disordered province, put the 
insurgents to the rout, ordered a vast number of heads to be struck off, 
and on his return to the seat of government carried off several hostages. 





Miscellaneous. 


Parliament met pro forma on Thursday, to be further prorogued. 
The only Peers present were the Lords Commissioners—the Lord 
Chancellor, the Ear] of Liverpool, and Earl Delawarr; the Commons 
‘were represented by Mr. Ley and other Clerks of the House, Par- 
liament was prorogued to Tuesday the 14th November. 

The Dublin Evening Mail makes out that Parliament is to meet very 
early next year, to suit the Queen's yachting arrangements !— 

“ We learn, on the authority of private letters from London, that the 
Queen has expressed a great desire that Parliament should be prorogued in the 
month of July, so that her Majesty may be enabled to enjoy the pleasure of 
yachting—one in which she and Prince Albert take so much delight—at an 
earlier period of the season than that at which official duties generally release 
her from the capital. With this view, it is said that Sir Robert Peel has re- 
solved that the session shall commence early in January, and that the import- 
aut business of the country shall be immediately proceeded with.” 


The Standard publishes the “ balance-sheet ” of the national Revenu’ 
and Expenditure, for the year ending 10th October 1843; exulting in 
the appearance of a surplus, the first for many years. ‘The totals, with 
a comparison of the previous years, are given in the subjoined table— 

“ Account of the Revenue and Expenditure of the United Kingdom in the 
year ending the 10th of October— 








Income. Expenditure. Surplus. Deficiency. 
£ £ £ £ 
1837 ...cerercvee.e. 46,161,143 46 705,796 coos 544,626 
1838 .....0.-00 0 +s» 46,873,677 47,669,514 or 795 836 
1839. .. 48,604,934 49,108,447 803,563 
1840.. 47,475,321 49,035,962 1,560,641 
1841. . 47,715,371 50,069,467 cieee 2,354 069 
WB42 .. cc ccceweerere 43,023,378 50,527,201 cae 2,523,823 
BD escc0scee 51,920,958 51,012,417 908,541 es 
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“This statement requires no comment whatever. We would only remark, 
with respect to the account of the last year, that the revenue side of it has 
been unduly swelled by the receipt of a large sum (viz. 1,315,209/.) from 
China: but, on looking to the other side of the account, it will appear that a 
"a larger amount (viz. 1,615,507/.) has been paid within the year under the 
eads of Opium-compensation or China-expenditure, the greater part of which 
will not again recur.” 

Tuesday’s Gazette contained a voluminous Treasury warrant, fixing 
new rates of postage in British North America and the West Indies, 
and between those two groups of colonies. The charge is to be by 
weight, according to a scale graduated by half-ounces and ounces in 
weight, by spaces of sixty and hundred miles in distance, and by sums 
of 2d., ad, and 8d, in the rate of postage. 

The Canada Corn-bill came iuto operation on the 10th instant; and 
under its provisions ls. a quarter on wheat, and about 73d. per barrel 
on flour, are to be the permanent duties on the wheat and flour of Ca- 
nada. There has been a moderate arrival of Canadian flour since the 
act came into operation, and very considerable supplies are expected 
before Christmas.— Liverpool Times. 

Evidences of tetter trade are still observable in all quarters. The 
Manchester Times of Saturday last says, “The home-trade continues 
to improve every week.” ‘The Hereford Times reports that Jast week 
there was “ancther simultaneous advance in the price of iron”; the 
price continues to increase, and employment for workmen is no longer 
restricted. 


We are authorized to state, that Mr. Henry L. Bulwer, who has been 
now for several years Sceretary to the Embassy at the Court of France, 
has been appointed to succeed Mr. Aston as Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Madrid.— Times. 

A vacancy has been created in the Episcopal Bench by the death of 
Dr. Bowstead, Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, at Clifton Wells, on 
the evening of the 11:h instant. The Bishop, who belonged to a Cum- 
berland family, was born in 1801. He had been for some time in such 
a state of health as to be unable to discharge his episcopal duti s. In 
politics Dr. Bowstead was a Whig, and strongly adverse to the Puseyite 
doctrines. He was consecrated Bishop of Sodor and Man in 1838 ; and 





Sir Charles Bagot’s will has been proveé ct Doctors Commons. The 
property, which is under 16,0001, is left in trust to executors ; the inte- 
rest, with the use of the plate, &c., to be enjoyed by Lady Anne Bagot 
during her life, and after her death to be divided among his children, 
He directs his son not to divulge the contents of a box in the custody 
of Messrs. Childs aud Co., which is sealed by the seals of the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Oxford, and himself; but to burn or otherwise destroy 
the contents. Touching his obsequies, he directs that ‘“ my remains 
may be transported to England and buried at Blithfield, and a tablet be 
erected, on which is to be inscribed the date of my birth, marriage, and 
death, the principal offices which I had held in the public service, and 
the honours to which I had attained.” 


We have heard on good authority, that the batta-money or prize- 
money arising from the ransom of Canton will be paid in the course 
of the ensuing month; orders having been already issued to the Trea- 
sury to make the necessary arrangements for its distribution — 


| Standard. 





on the death of Dr. S. Butler, in 1840, he was translated to the see of | 


Lichfield and Coventry, ‘T'wo persons are mentioned as likely to obtain 
the vacant see—Dr. French, Master of Jesus College, Cambridge ; and 
Dr. Wynter, Vice-Chancellor of Oxford. 

The loss of few men will be more extensively felt than that of Mr. 
John Buddle, the eminent coal-viewer; who died at Wallsend on the 
10th, in his seventicth year. The honesty and abundant kindness of 
mature made him generally beloved; and his practical and scientific 
knowledge of coal-mining, and all relating to it, made him the highest 
authority in such matters. 





On the authority of a letter from a naval officer, the Standurd gives 
a capital account of the closing ceremonies of the Nankin treaty of 
peace— 

“ At five p. m., the Captains in full dress {thermometer 100) met at Govern. 
ment House ; all the troops, officials, and public being present to witness the 
ratification of the treaty of peace ; which was done in great form, under salutes 
from the forts and ships. ‘The Chinese did not seem to care about it, but it 
was some comfort to us to find that they felt the heat as much as we did; but 
when dinner came the scene was different. We sat down in white jackets, 
about fifty. The Commissioners appeared quite at their ease. They drank an 
enormous quantity of wine; chatted, laughed, and finished every glass, turn- 
ing it over to show it was empty, and helping themselves from the decanters, 
Old Keying, the Chief Commissioner, must have taken fifty large glasses of 
wine at least. 

“When dinner was removed, the Queen and Emperor of China were drunk 
in one toast, with three times three. We then drank to Keying’s health; who 
would not be done out of his glass, but drank too. Tc then gave us a Chinese 
song—such noises! What do you think of the Emperor’s uncle singing a song ? 
After this, he called upon the Governor, Sir Henry Pottinger, who gave us an 
English song. Then Wang, the second Commissioncr, gave us another Chi- 
nese one, and called on another Englishman ; and then the old ‘Tartar Gene- 
ral; whose performance surpasses all description—such a collection of noises I 
never heard before. He then called on Lord Saltoun, who gave usa jolly song; 
when old Keying commenced again ; and so passe the evening, till near eleven 
o'clock ; the old fellows taking wine enough for six at least, and walking off 
pretty steady.” 





More stories are current of Lord Cardigan’s vexatious and imperious 
conduct to the officers under him. ‘The account of his placing Lieute- 
nant H. under arrest, for demurring when ordered to fetch back a horse, 
is again’ said to be substantially correct; though some inaccuracies of 
detail were made the pretext for a general declaration of its being false. 
An extract of a letter published by the 7%mes relates another act of a 
similar kind, ‘On the same day as Lieutenant H.’s arrest, an older 
officer complained in writing to General Wyndham of Lord Cardigan’s 
language in the drill-field. The only redress was the assembling of the 
officers in the mess-room, and a strong reproof for the ‘ unmilitary’ 
proceeding of complaining to the General on the spot. It might be 
characterized as futile, but how was it ‘ unmilitary?’ ” 

Another officer, the senior Lieutenant, was subsequently placed under 
arrest for being late at stables— 

“In the first place, I must tell you, that this officer, finding one of his horses 
(then breaking in the Riding-school) a confirmed roarer ; withdrew him, which 
excited the displeasure of the Earl, and caused him to send a message by the 
Adjutant, ordering the horse back again. On the Adjutant delivering this 
order, the officer above alluded to (being orderly officer) said to the Adjutant 
that it was very unlucky, as he had unfortunately been ten minutes too late 
at morning-stables, which had never happened before in the seven years he had 
been in the Eleventh, and which, as a matter of course, he must state in his 
report. The Adjutant suggested that it might be better for him (the Adju- 
tant) at once to mention it to Lord Cardigan, as a prompt acknowledgment of 
error was better than delaying its report to the usual period of such things, viz. 
the going off duty. This was thankfully acceded to: but conceive W.’s sur- 
prise at the Adjutant returning with Lord Cardigan’s order to place him under 
arrest! This morning, Lieutenant W. sent to know the charges against him ; 
but received no answer, except an order to repair at two o’clock to the mess- 
room, where all the officers of the Eleventh were assembled; when, without an 
opportunity of W.’s offering one syllable of explanation or apology, Lord Car- 
digan read a letter from General Wyndham, approving of Lord Cardigan’s 
conduct, reproving severely Lieutenant W., but releasing him from arrest! 
W. endeavoured to utter a few words; bat was peremptorily silenced by Lord 
Cardigan, and told to ‘ write if he had any thing to say.’ He then made a 
general and long complaint against all the officers, 2nd they were dismissed.” 





Mr. O'Connell's pertinacious adversary the Standard assails him on 
philological grounds — 

“Mr. O'Connell is mistaken in saying that ‘Sassenach’ is the only word 
in the Irish language to signify an Englishman. The word most commonly 
employed to indicate an Englishman in three provinces of Ircland, and we be- 
lieve in the fourth, is not ‘Sassenach,’ but * Bear!¢’—properly the speaker of 
a foreign language. ‘Sassenach’ always means a Protestant, whether of Eng- 
lish or of Irish race. ‘This bit of philology may explain the reason why the 
word ‘Saxon’ has been so constantly employed in the agitation, and why it is 
a term of such bitter hatred.” 








The Morning Post announces the decease of “the last of the coaches.” 
“ Within the past week, the only coach that has been left on the road 
from Br'stel to London (the Prince of Wales) ceased running. The 
railroad monopoly is now, therefore, comp! 

The week has witnessed the access of th 
though they have caused some miscuief on + 
not bven so violent as they often are. Onk che worst geles cecurred 
early on Wednesday morning; when the barqae Emma, bound for 
Honduras, sank, and the Port Phillip emigrant-ship Burhampooter 
stranded, near Margate, on the spot marked out fora harbour of refuge: 
but no loss of life is mentioned. Some fishing-boats of Cromer are 
missing. 

Within these few days, the Admiralty have received intelligence of 
the loss of the Queen’s frigate Samarang, 26 guns, Captain Sir G. 
Belcher, of the coast of Borneo, The following is the narrative put 
forth— 
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“ The Samarang, which was lauched at Portsmouth in the year 1822, was in 
the latter part of last year fitted up asa surveying-ship, in order to make a sur- 
vey of the Chinese Seas; and in the course of the spring of the present year she 
sailed from from Portsmouth on the expedition, and arrived at Singapore on the 
22d June. On the 28th of the same month, she proceeded to inspect the river 
Burrawak, off the island of Borneo. They had favourable weailer, and the 
voyage was equally successful. On the 17th of July she had gained about forty 
miles up the river above named, when, in the early part of the day, the master, 
Mr. Lozey, left her in one of the galleys, accompanied by another officer and a 
party of seamen, for the purpose of taking soundings along the coast. ‘The 
ship was under weigh at the time, and was making but very slow pace, when 
suddenly the ebb-tide, which runs remarkably strong, carried her right on to a 
sunken coral rock ; which she struck with considerable violence, producing the 
alarm among those on board. For a few minutes she kept an upright 
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sition, and then partly slipped off the rock and fell cver on her beam-ends, 
! nd it was only by the greatest exertion that the 


when she instantly filled; and it 
crew could save themselves: in fact, many of them as the ship rolled over were 
precipitated into the water, and no doubt would have perished, but for othe: 
who caught hold of them as they made their appearance on the surface of the 
water. Having reached the shore, which was not far distant, they commenced 
saving from the unfortunate ship, as the tide permitted, as much provision as 
they possibly could get at, as also the arms, which they needed in order to pro- 
tect themselves from an attack by the natives. An order was instantly sent 
by the commander, Captain Sir G. Belcher, C.B., to Singapore for as-istance ; 
and in the subsequent day, until fresh arrivals, every means were resorted to to 
save the vessel. Her guns were thrown overboard, and ber masts cut away ; 
but it had not the slightest effect. When the mails left Singapore, she re- 
mained in the same position, and it was very possible that she would become a 
total wreck. 

“The following is an extract of a letter dated Singapore, August 3d, which 
furnishes some additional facts—* The wreck at high-water is covered by four 


feet of water; and we is bilged, as she is lying completely on lier side. 
Her Majesty’s ships Harlequin 
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1 Wanderer have since arrived from Singa- 
pore, for the purpase of attempting the raising her; which it is feared will prove 
ineffectual, although Captain Sir G. Belcher entertains very sanguine hopes. 
There were thirty-two valuable chronometers, and an immense number of 
mathematical and scientific instruments, as also several! rare surveys and charts, 
on board of her, and which were estimated at about 52,000/., all of which are 
lost. We have dragged several of them out of the sunken ship; but find them 
perfectly useless, and ot worth repairing. Sir G. Belcher and several of the 
officers have taken up their quarters at the British Consul’s residence at 
neo; and the crew are living at a small settlement about three miles off, and on 
half-allowance.’ ” 
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London City feels ail the stir of a contested election; and in the 
great thoroughfares the usual faces of those wending their daily way to 
business have the half-gay half-stern expression of men about to exer- 
cise political privileges ‘on this important occasion” ; cabs fly hither and 
thither, and hackney-coach-horses display unwonted briskness. The 
polling proceeds apace. The first retura, at nine o’clock, showed a 
good start for the free-trade candidate— 

Pattison, 1,508 ; Baring, 1,042; majority, 266 for Pattison. 
At ten o’clock the numbers were— 
Pattison, 2,655; Baring, 2,310; majority, 345. 
Eleven o’clock— 
Pattison, 3,752 ; 
Twelve o’clock— 
Pattivon, 4,706; Baring, 4,663; majority, 43. 

Such are the ut forth by Mr. Pattison’s Committee, to 
which our access is readiest: the other Committee have of course a 
different version ; for during the progress of elections, the contending 
parties always make the show of numbers more favourable to their own 
side than strict accuracy warrants, The true figures will uot be known 
till the official declaration on Monday. 





Baring, 3,616; majority, 136. 











The intelligence from Ireland is as pacific as it has been throughout 
the week. The correspondent of the Zimes has some reports of serious 
dissensions among the Repealers, some of the more unruly being dis- 
posed to mutiny against Mr. O’Connell’s “ undisguised vacillation” : 
but such rumours in such a quarter must be regarded with a cautious 
doubt. Others are less unlikely — 

“T learn this day, that the bills of indictment against Mr. O'Connell and 


the other traversers wil!, in all probability, be sent before the Grand Jury of 


the county of Dublin; in which event the Petit Jury will be selected from the 
grand panel of the county, and their names called over on heavy penalties. It 
1s, however, open to the Attorney-General to send the bills before either the 
city or the county Grand Jury; and the jurors empanelled to try the cLarges 
will, it is supposed, be sclected from whichever panel the honourable and 
learned gentleman may select. 

“ Mr. Joseph Sturge, of Birmingham, arrived in town a few days since, and 
has had several conferences with Mr. O'Connell. He left last night for Craw- 
fordsburn, on a visit to Mr. Sharman Crawford.” 

It is added, that Mr. Smith O’Brien has joined the confederation ; and 
the following “strange announcement” is copied from the Linerich 
Chronicle, “a channel through which very unexpected occurrences ure 
sometimes first made public ”— 

“ There are some reports that the Remembrancer, Anthony Richard Blake, 
is about to join the Administration. He is known to be anxiously looking fur 
some congenial employment in public matters ; and it is remarkable that he was 
in close couference with the late Attorney-General, the Right Honourable F. 
Blackburne, for a long time on Saturday, at his Louse in Merrion Square, 
within a few doors of that of O'Connell, and just before that formidable person- 
age went forth to perfect bail at Mr. Justic Burton’s.” 

Lord De Grey is accused of a new blunder. The “ Dublin Protes- 
tant Operative Association and Reformation Society ” presented to him 
an address, congratulaiing lim on the vigour displayed io the late pro- 
clamation and the prosecutions, and urging the necessity of extirpating 
Popery and “idolatry” ia Ireland. Lord De Grey is suid to have re- 
tarned, through his Secretary, “his warm acknowledgment” for the 
thanks : thus conveyed; but the official letter quoted only makes “his 
acknowledgment,” without the “ warm.” Perhaps a still colder reply 
to the extremely party address would have shown more tact. 













Yesterday two companies of Woolwich Artillery were ordered to 
prepare for embarkation this day, for Ireland. 

The Times this morning contains a semi-official contradiction of the 
Stories about 20,009 soldiers coming over from Hanover— 

“We have authority to give an explicit and unqualified denial to a state- 
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think of calling in any foreign soldiers to quell the agitation in 


. 





The Paris papers of Wednesday aud Thursday (those of Wednesday 
having been delayed till last night by the rough weather) contain these 
telegraphic despatches from Spain— 

‘* Bayonne, 17th October. 

“On the 15th, at two o'clock, the President of the Council read before the 
assembled Cortes the decree declaring the opening of the Legislature. M. de 
Onis bas been appointed President of Senate. The Duke de Rivas and Count 
d’Espellata, Vice-Presidents. 

@ = Carneraro has been appointed Minister, at Lisbon, in place of M. 
Aguilar. 

* Order has not been disturbed for a moment.” 








«* Perpignan, 19th October. 
“ Yesterday evening, Prim and Amctler agreed upon a suspension of hostili- 
ties. Ametler is authorized to send to Barcelona and Figueras officers, to sa- 
tisfy himself of the state of things there. The blockade of Gerona will continue. 


The offensive and defensive operations will cease.” 








“ A Merchant” writes to the Jforning Chronicle to say that the dis- 
turbances at Lisbou have been very trifling, aud that there has been no 
“revolt,” but only a smuggling atfray on the Spanish froutier. He 
adds— 

“ With regard to the new tariff, it is pretty certain that when Lord Aber- 
deen returns from the North, and the Dukeof Palmella to England, which will 
be in a few weeks, it will be settled, and prove a most advantageous treaty for 
both countries.” 





There has been a pretty good attendance of country buyers in the 
town during the week. There is also more business doing in the ship- 
ping-houses. On the whole, the trade is decidedly brisker than it has 
for several years at the same period of the year.—Leeds Mercury, 
Oct. 21. 
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It is said in well-informed cireles that his Royal Highness the Duc 
. 5 


| de Bordeaux intends sojourning iu ibis country loager ihan was at first 


| and likewise in New Three-and-a-half per Cents. 


| abundant; and although many admit the improv 





contemplated, and that a splendid mansion is going to be furnished at 
Ediuburgh for the residence of his Royal Highness and suite—Morning 
Post. 

We learn from Kendal that the Honourable Mr. Bouverie, who comes 
out in the Whig-Radical-Dissenting interest, will be opposed by Dr. 
Sleigh, on independent grounds. He will, we understand, receive the 
support of the Conservatives.—Morning Herald. 

Mrs. Fry is reported to be alarmingly il!, of a pulmonary complaint, 
the consequence of a cold caught during a recent tour in the North of 
Lurope. 


The Yorkshire and Derbyshire papers mentioa a fall of snow in 
various places on Wednesday. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Exeuaxee, Farnay Arreanoon. 
lu this week’s report of the Money-market we have very little to state as to 
any material change in the value of the English Funds. It has, however, 
been a week in which events hive been carefully watched both by the capitalist 
and speculator with no small degree of interest. First, the peculiar position 
of affairs in Ireland—then, the very strong tende:icy to a considerable improve- 
ment in trade—and, although last not least, the preparation for the adjustment 
of the Consol Account, which took place yesterday, and which frequently has 
its influence for some days previously—were causes natural enough to raise 
diversity of opinions as to a rise or fall. 


The Consol Market on Monday 
opened rather flatter than last week, and coutinued heavy until Wednesday, 
when a slight improvement took place ; and a further advance of 4 per cent 
occurred yesterday. This sudden change is considered to be chiefly owing to 
the “ Bearish ” position of the market; the speculators for the fall receiving 
little or no contango at the settling, yesterday, on the stock continued till the 
November Account. Today there has been a further advance of 4 per cent 
in Consols. The New Three-and-a-half per Cents, the Reduced Three-and- 
a-half and the Three per Cents, have improved full } per cent during the week : 
the two latter have just reopened for public transfer ; and there has been a very 
fair demand for these stocks by parties who generally reinvest their dividends. 
The Government Broker has this week also been investing in the Three per Cent 
Reduced, on account of the East India Annuity Fund, in parcels of 10,0002, 
Yesterday, in the latter 
rey still continues most 
i in our manufacturing 
districts, there is no doubt a vast quantity of unemployed capital ; and the 
payment of the Dividends in the Reduced and some of the Foveign Stocks 
has added to the general amount. Bank Stock and Exchequer Bills have not 
altered this week, and have had but one price: but an improvement of | per 
cent hes occurred in East India Stock, whilst the Bonds have declined a shade. 
The next settling in Consols is fixed for the 28th November. 

There has not been much alteration in the Foreign Funds generally, but 
Chilian Bonds and Deferred Stock have both improved 2 per cent. exi- 
can appears to be sinking under the disappointment with reference to the late 
Dividend affair, and declined to the extent of 1 per cent: there is, however, a 
slight reaction today. Sjanish Three per Cents receded on Monday 3, but re- 
covered to the same extent before the close of the market: they have since 
fluctuated each day to a very trifling extent. The Fives have been quite sta- 
tionary. Portuguese may be quoted } per cent lower. The Dutch New and 
Old Five per Cents, and she Two-aud-a-half per Cent ve each improved §; 
and are very firm, owing to the finaacial scheme lately referred to by the 
States- General, the sittings in which assembly are now ajourned. In all the 
other Stocks prices have been quite nominal. ; 3 : 

A very fair amount of business has this week been transacted in Railway 
Shares ; which have generally improved. ‘The most material alteration for the 
better has occurred in Edinburgh and Glasgow, Great Western, and York and 
North Midland; which have ali risen 2/. per Suare. Gre at North-of-England, 
London and Birmingham, Northern and Eastern, and the South-eastern and 
Dover Old Shares and Scrip, Lave advanced 1d; London and South-western, 
10s.; and the London and Brighton line, 15s. : and the markets generall are 
very firm for these securities, particularly in the most favoured shares, api- 
talists appear more inclined to iuvest in this deseription of property than for- 
merly, seving the unnatural height to which the Government Securities are 


now atta‘ning, 







stock, he purchased to the extent of 20,0002. M 
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Saturpay, TWELVE 0’CLOCK. 
There has been very little business yet transacted in the English Funds, the 
whole attention being occupied concerning the City election. Consols for 
Money are 95g 4; Ditto, for Account, 95}; Three per Cent Reduced, 947 3; 
Three-and-a-half per Cent Ditto, 1013 7; New Three-and-a-half per Cents, 
102§ 3; Bank Stock, 179} 80}; Exchequer Bills, 63 65; India Stock, 268 70. 


There is nothing doing also in the Foreign Funds. Brazilian, 72} 33; 
Belgian, 105 6; Chilian, 100 2; Ditto, Deferred, 44 6; Colombian ex 


Venezuela, 113; Danish, 856; Dutch, Two-and-a-half per Cents, 544; 

Ditto, Five per Cents, 99 $; Mexican, 304; Portuguese, 43 3; Russian, 114} 

154; Spanish Five per Cents, 20 }; Ditto Three per Cents, 28% . 
-. 9584 






3 per Cent Consols........- } Chilian Deferred........... 4446 
Ditto for Account....... occoce SOF Colombian 6 per Cents, 1824, 

3 per Cent Reduced ........+. 947 ¢ | ex Venezuela........0-.. 11? 
3+ per Cent Ditto. .. 1013 ~ | Danish 3 per Cents.....6... 85 86 
New 34 per Cents.....+++-++. 1028 4 | Dutch 2¢ per Cents ........ 544 
Bauk Stock for Account ....... $179} 803 | Ditto 5 per Cents .......... 99 4 
Exchequer Bills ...0...0.-00+ 683 65 Mexican 5 per Ceuts Consd., 20 ¢ 
India Stock ....... 7 268 70 Portuguese New 5p. Cts.1841 43 4 
Brazilian 5 per Cents . 724 3+ Russian 5 per Cents ....... 1144 154 
Belgian 5 per Cents... 1035 6 Spanish (Active) 5per Cents. 20 } 
Chilian6 per Cents .... 100 2 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ..... 288 § 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 
SaturpaAy Mornino. 

ArrivEp— Off Falmouth, 13th Oct. Greenlaw, Morris, from China. Off Cork, Eliza- 
beth, Tucker, from the Cape. At Mauritias, 29th July, Union, Surflen; Anu Mondel, 
Koberts; Rookery, Bourn; Crest, Wilkinson; and Thomas Blyth, Hay, from London ; 
and Akbar, Arkley, from Greenock. At Ceylon, Belhaven, Watt, from Greenock. 
At China, his, Lintin; and Rauger, M‘Millan, from Liverpool. 

SarLep— From Gravesend, 19th Oct. William Hyde, Stewart, for Hong kong. From 
Liverpool, 14th Oct. Laidmar s, Scott; and 19th, Jaegher, Redington, for Calcutta. 





THE THEATRES. 

Mr. H. Watuack’s attempt to give the Shaksperian drama a local 
habitation in Covent Garden has been attended with signal and speedy 
failure : two or three nights’ trial sufficed to demonstrate the hopeless- 
ness of the experiment; and the doors were shut upon SHAKSPERE at 
once—let us hope for ever. The exclusion of the “ legitimate drama” 
from the two patent theatres is “a consummation devoutly to be wished ” 
by every lover of SHAKsPERE and fine acting: their huge area is fit 
only for opera and specticle; and since every theatre in the kingdom 
is now privileged to perform SHAKspERE’s plays, there is no longer a 
necessity for keeping up the costly farce of identifying the national 
drama with “the houses twain of Covent Garden and of Drury Lane.” 

This incident occurred at the close of last week; and so silently— 
though it bas since made some noise in the theatrical world—that it 
was not until we read the manager’s announcement in our own adver- 
tising columns that we were aware of its occurrence: we could there- 
fore only advert to it, briefly, in a portion of our last weck’s impression, 
The turn given to the affair was that of a squabble between the manager 
and a section of his company. On Saturday Mr. WaLLack put forth 
an address to the public announcing that the first season of his manage- 
ment of Covent Garden was at an end—it having lasted not quite a 
fortnight, and that a “second season” would commence on Monday the 
16th, 
be, that the manager’s plans had been “ constantly thwarted and crippled, 
principally by those who should have been the first to aid and forward 
his views.” ‘The plain English of this was, “the actors had done it all:” 
which of them were meant was evident, by the disappearance of the 
names of Messrs. VANDENHOFF, PHELPS, and ANDERSON, Mrs, War- 
NER, and Miss VANpENHorr, from the bills. Thus, tragedy and its 
performers were at once got rid of; and the treasury was relieved from 
a drain upon its funds, entailing a “ruinous nightly loss.” This was a 
bold and dexterous step: how far the conduct of the performers may 
have justified the manager in throwing the onus upon them, is not so 
obvious. He has at any rate promptly redressed his own grievances, 
and in so doing has given them occasion to complain in their turn, 
Mrs. WarNER and Mr. Pue.ps have each published a reclamation : 
from their statements it would appear that they are not obnoxious to 
the imputations east upon the body; which, if believed, would, as the 
lady remarks, “shut the doors of managers against them.” Where 
is the manager who has not been worried with the jealousies and in- 
ordinate pretensions of actors?—whose vocation from its very nature 
tends to foster the growth of vanity and caprice. We dare say that Mr, 
H. Waxiack has not escaped his share of these annoyances: but Mr. 
Macreapy, who had the same set of performers to deal with, managed 
to assign to each one his proper place, and to develop to the best possi- 
ble advantage their respective talents. The preponderating power and 
influence of the manager depends greatly upon his individual tact, 
judgment, and experience; and the company do not seem to have had 
such confidence in Mr. WALLAcK as to insure him their unqualified 
submission and cordial ecdperation. It is not our province to enter into 
the merits of the dispute ; nor is it necessary to do so in order to come 
to the conclusion that they had nothing to do with the success or failure 
of the recent performances of Suaxsrere. No possible mode of ap- 
portioning the principal parts in Othello, Macbeth, and Julius Cesar, 
between Messrs. VANDENHOFF, PHELPS, and ANDERSON, would 
have made these tragedies popular. If Macreapy’s Shaksperian 
revivals, which included the attractions of his name and talent, 
aided by a mise en scene the most complete and splendid ever 


The cause of this strange proceeding was mysteriously alleged to | 





knows by heart will draw people from their fireside enjoyments, No. 
thing short of novelty and excellence combined will fill one of these 
huge theatres ; and the houses are so big that then one half of the ay. 
dience can appreciate only the spectacle. The juvenile corps known 
on the Continent as “ Les Enfans Castelli,” who were announced to 
appear at the Princess’s, are engaged at Covent Garden: this is a 
novelty in its way, and we hope for the manager’s sake it may 
deservedly prove attractive—he is justified in resorting to any kind of 
entertainment that his licence will allow and the public approve. 

The new act of Parliament, which came into working operation only 
last week, has completely changed the condition of theatrical affairs ; 
though no results as yet denote the extent of the change. All the 
licensed theatres in the kingdom are put on an equal footing; and are 
at liberty to keep open all the year round, and perform any drama 
sanctioned by the Chamberlain, subject to the author’s claim for remy- 
neration. We counted no fewer than seventeen theatres now open 
nightly, including three tavern “ saloons,” which have been licensed for 
theatrical performances, but are no longer allowed to furnish their au- 
diences with beer and spirits: add to this number three others not 
open, and we have twenty playhouses in London and the suburbs. Yet 
not one of them advertises SHAKSPERE or tragedy ; and only at the 
Haymarket and Covent Garden are regular comedies performed. Opera 
and spectacle, melodrama and farce, are the popular entertainments, 
from Drury Lane to the Albert Saloon—from Marylebone to White- 
chapel—from Sadler’s Wells to the Surrey. As yet, however, the 
Minor managers have not had time to avail themselves of their new 
privileges: but now that Melpomene is turned adrift from Covent 
Garden, some one more ambitious than his fellows may offer her a 
home. Whoever should be the first to try the experiment of repre- 
senting tragedy in the most finished style possible on a small stage, 
would be most likely to succeed. Another year or two, in all proba- 
bility, will bring about that desirable result of the new law, the forma- 
tion by each manager cf a compact and well-selected company for the 
performance of a particular class of entertainments, which he would be 
thus enabled to produce in the highest perfection. ‘This system works 
well in Paris, where the stage is most flourishing; and if any thing 
can revive the drama in this country, its adoption here would be most 
likely. England cannot boast such talent either among actors or 
authors; but by concentrating and classifying what we have, its efficacy 
would be so much increased that its amount would appear greater. 

At the Princess’s, where opera and vaudeville have hitherto prevailed, 
an attempt has this week been made in comedy, for the purpose of in- 
troducing a young candidate for public favour in a class of characters 
that has remained without a representative since the days of Mrs. Jor- 
DaN—the joyous, impulsive romps and hoydens. The Country Girl, 
a stage-adaptation of WycHERLyY’s unactable comedy The Country Wife, 
was selected for the dcbut of Miss CLana SEyrTon, in the part of Peggy, 
that inimitable compound of rustic simplicity and roguish cunning. 
Miss Sryron surprised and pleased the audience with the spright- 
liness and abandon of her acting: she evinced that thorough enjoy- 
ment of the spirit and humour of the part which Cenotes genuine 
impulse and natura! talent; and thongh her first effort is deficient in 
the delicacies of art, and marred by the fault incidental to noviees— 
overacting—there are indications of powers that may be matured into 
excellence of nocommon kind. The chief defect of her personation 
was that the simplicity of the country girl appeared to be assumed, not 
natural; though many traits of artless naivet¢ were admirably given : 
it was too much like a clever town-bred girl playing the rustic hoyden, 
and overdoing the simpleton. Miss Seyron delivered the dialogue 
with remarkable distinctness and significance; every point told with 
its cue effect. But she unfortunately pitched her voice so high that 
it sounded sharp, thin, and strained, especially in contrast with her 
lower tones, which are full and sweet: this is one of those faults of 
inexperience that study and practice may correct. The young lady was 
much applauded, and the performance was announced for repetition. 
A long continuance of the Country Girl, however, is unlikely. The 
audience, though amused with a lively incident and a touch of nature 
now and then, took little interest in the play—for the very sufficient 
reason that it is unintelligible as a representation of life: the state of 
society and manners depicted in the original comedy is so completely 
obsolete, that the traces of vicious frivolity yet remaining in the muti- 
lated version, combined with the medley of modern and old-fashioned 
costumes, allusions, and forms of speech, rendered the whole incon- 
gruous, 

The ballet continues to be the most popular portion of the entertain- 


| ments at Drury Lane; and its attractions have been introduced into the 


new opera, if not with propriety, at least with scecess, for almost every 
thing was or would have been encored. The story of The Favourite 
(see the paper that follows, for a critical notice of the music) resembles 
that of The Bridal, an adaptation by SHERIDAN Know Les of a play of 
Beaumont and F:1eTcuer’s, in which Macreaby and Mrs, WARNER 


| used to horrify people at the Haymarket. Its development in the opera, 


witnessed, were unprofitable, it is not likely that representations | 


every way inferior would prove remunerating. As for the com- 
pany throwing up their parts in one or two new plays, it would appear 
that they were not only justified in so doing, but that the manager ac- 
quiesced in their decision: Mrs. Warner, however, denies having 
refused any part. The selection of such a play as Woman for the com- 
mencement of the season does not say much for the manager’s judg- 
ment; though, for aught we know to the contrary, it may have been the 
most likely of the pieces at his command. In short, neither actors nor 
manager could have averted failure: the success of such a forlorn hope 
wou!d have been a miracle. The ruin of successive speculators will 
not convince the victims of a mania for managing a patent theatre that 
the evil is in the overgrown dimensions of the house, which nothing 
short of a phenomenon can fill for a few nights tegether, and in the 
enormous nightly expenditure that crowded audiences alone can repay. 
Mr. Wattack has retained his comedians; and The Iivals was per- 
formed in a very creditable manner on Tuesday: but it is net to be ex- 
pected that atolerable performance of a comedy that every playgoer 








however, is not so startling. CArLoTra Grist executed the pas in 
which she made her triumphant début in Paris: the effeet was wonder- 
ful. Beautiful scenery also lends its aid. 

A brace of Morton farces have been let off this week; one at 
each of the great theatres. Neither of them hung fire, but both ex- 
ploded smartly, and the crack of the practical jokes awakened echoes 
of laughter from all sides of the house. My Wife's Come is the Drury 
Lane title; and Mrs. Srinxina, (dressed as in the Eton Boy,) HWarwey, 
Meapows, and Srrpy, make the fun. The Covent Garden piece is 
Slight Mistahes ; and Krerry, as an officious friend, is the blunderer 
whose extravagant “ mistakes” create abundance cf merriment. To 
tell what people langhed at, would only suggest doubts as to the pessi- 
bility of their being so entertained. 

An indifferent version of a French military melodrama, called the 
Roll of the Drum, was produced at the Adelphi on Monday, and showed 
the new débutante, Miss Woorcar, to possess talent for serious as well 
as comic acting, and to be as charming a songstress as she is a dancer. 
She plays the heroine, a Countess, who to escape the Revolutionary 
tribunal becomes a suttler, and as such is married by “ roll of drum’ 
to a common soldier, also a noble in disguise. Her tenderness and 
pathos are no less genuine than her gayety; though arch and playful 
coquetry is her forte. The song with which she lures her husband 
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away from his post to enable 
to have effected its object. 
yery cleverly. 


Miss STANLEY played a suttler, her rival, 





THE NEW ITALIAN OPERA. 
s it has been too much the fashion of late to condemn the modern 
olesale, and to employ the names of its composers 
That much has been done to provoke this 


9 certain ; 


PeruaP 
Italian school by wh 
as contemptuous by-words. 
crusade against DonIzETTI, Pacint, MERCADANTE, &ce., is toc 
still, all who have admired the old and great schools of Italy, who have 
witnessed the triumphs in instrumental music achieved by many of her 
later performers, and know the extensive and genuine passion for the 
art that prevails under her skies, will be prepared and willing to accept 
the regeneration of the lyric drama from the same quarter. 
country where melody is spontaneous -where genius is the commonest 


her brother to escape was ravishing enough | 


Of a | 


accident, and stumbled upon at every turn, from the coffeehouse to the | 


cloister—it is not to be expected that Opera will consist of an eternal 
procession of formulas and examples of conventional style. No; not- 
withstanding the national indolence, the love of repose, the ch wractez- 
istic content in obscurity which are to be observed in the musicians of 
that voluptuous country, the fire and enthusiasm of her old artists 
still smoulder in the breasts of Italians. 

It was with some prepossession of this kind, drawn from personal 
observation during a recent journey, that we prepared to hear 
Donizetti's opera La Favorite; an English version of which was pro- 
duced at Drury Lane Theatre on Wednesday. An idea of the plot may 
be conveyed in a few words. The scene lies in Castile; and opens on 
the cloister of a convent, where Ferdinand, (TeEMPLETON,) a novice, 
discloses to the Prior, (Borrant,) an unholy passion that he has conceived 
for some female vision. The lady proves to be Leonora, (Miss Rom 











an 








I ») 
the King’s favourite; who, having been mutually touched, orders him 
to be brought blindfolded into her presence. He has renounced the 
cloister, and she presents him with a commission in the army ; whence 
he returns covered with glory. King Alfonso (LerrLen) promises to 
gratify any request the victori soldier may make: he asks for the 
hand of Leonora; aud the more readily succeeds, as the Church has 
been thundering its anathemas against the Monarch for neglecting his 
lawful Queen. Now, however, Ferdinand discovers, in the taunts of 
the nobles, the true position of his bride, and renounces her. The Jast 
act discovers them both in the convent: he has resumed his reli- 
gious habit; and the piece concludes with her death at his feet, 
amidst a gorgeous cloistral scene, moonlight glancing through columns 


















and revealing sepulchral brasses, groupings of monks, &e. 
The English libretto of a piece in which the incidents an‘ 





occur in natural succession, and are r ntie and inte 
inspire good mu i 
loaded with vert 
phrase it, of mc 
music, is much increased by ¢ a 
recitative; which gives importance to sli 
effects of coutrast, and makes the transit of the whole he 
ever, such is the practice of the day, which has dispensed with t! 
and bass to accompany the recitative dialogue, avd has thus sacrificed 
those great means for great occasions which were formerly kept so pru 
dently in reserve. As a counterbalance to the defect we have men- 
tioned, it may be said of this opera, that in a prevailing melodiousness 
of character, ia seriousness of style, beauty and novelty of instrumenta- 
tion, in graceful passages of symphony and instrumental intr 
it contains much to interest the musician, and is far superior to a 
effort of the minor Italians. O ity, decided and ¢ 
strength of invention, may be def it; but we have in 
novel and happy fusion of two schools—Italian melody with German 
instrumentation. 1 
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The performar 


with great attention and interest ; 


e was heard by a crowe 
novelty, effect, and ge 
sparkling up too frequently to keep duluess long ia the ascer 
The absence of noise was alone a treat. TE 
and LerFLer, sang their parts not ouly without offence, bu 
The new singer, Borrant, possesses a bass voice 
quality, which is more valuable in concerted music th 
Concerted pieces so efiective, and an orchestra so nice 
have never heard in Loudon beyond the walis of the [t 
Much of this we mus able superintendence 
It will be unnecc long detail on the fugi 
as a pledge of ani 
things in a certain department of the drama, than as an unex 
and accomplished work. We fi 
in alliance with common sense, and for strains that expr 
of the feelings of the situation. Overlooking our frequent me¢ 
of good strivged-instrument effects—melodramatic symphoni 
ations, &e., of which may occur in the first act—we will ie 
some of the more special successes of the composer. An air in A 
minor, sung by Lrerruen, in the second act—‘* Leonora, from thee 
never ”; a duet in the following scene; the musie accompanying the 
entrance of Balthasar after the ballet, where the trombones are fincly 
and judiciously emp! ming concerted piece, and spirite 
finale to the same act. rds the conclusion of the third act there 
a quintet in D minor, with chorus, of which the ¢ 
The principal new effects of instrumentation are a solo by Ball 
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B flat minor, accompanied by horas in iterated notes, a milit: 
and trombone oblig and an air sung by Miss Rom 





panied by four horns and a harp. So much for successful ¢ 
bination,—w hich is at least a work of taste: our present satis 
tion rests on higher grounds, and results from the discovery of really 
00d ideas, sentiment, and taste, where we did not believe them to ex- 
ist—in Donizerrt. 

Though the ballet exhibite 
LOTTA Grist and Prripa, we « 








much fine dancing on the part of Car- 
I t to the introduction of these things 
In opera, as stale conventions, highly injurious if not destructive to the 
interests of the true musical drama, Cannot there exist an operati 
king, but he must take a throne while the patience is tried 
Some twenty minutes gs, that in any other situation 
would be interes: rhaps graceful enough? ‘The resource is 
exhausted ; and unless it be a really natural ballet, like the village {é:e 
in Don Giovanni, pitiful in the musician of talent. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LIMITS OF THE RIGHT OF PUBLIC ASSEMBLY. 
Tue question, when is a government entitled to interfere to prevent 
its subjects from assembling in large bodies ?—or rather, the ques- 
tion what kind of public assemblies is government entitled to pro- 
hibit ?—is one upon which the citizens of a free state need to 
entertain clear and distinct ideas. The right of public assembly is 
a necessary ingredient of a free constitution; but there must be 
limits to this right, or no government can exist. 

The question, what are the limits to the right of public assembly ? 
is one more of policy than of strict literal law. There are func- 
tions of government the manner of discharging which cannot be 
exactly defined and prescribed beforehand. Laws without a go- 
vernment would be a mere dead letter. Government is an indivi- 
dual, or combination of individuals, invested with power to enable 
him or them to enforce the law. ‘The nature of every opposition 
that may be offered to the law cannot be foreseen beiorechand ; and 
consequently, neither can the means by which government is to de- 
feat and put it down be prescribed beforehand. ‘There are cases 
in which government must act without the guidance of statute or 
precedent. The rules by which it must regulate its conduct on such 
emergencies are not the rules of written, statutory, or consuetudi- 
nary law, but of reason and justice. On such occasions, a just 
government will be guided by the considerations—what it is con- 
sistent with the general good to do, and what it is consistent 
the dictates of morality to do. It will take justice and 
expediency for its guides. The actions of government which must 
be regulated by those high and abstract considerations are called 
its policy, in contradistinction to its mere legal action; and it is in 
their views of policy that we must seek the difference between the 
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great and the puny statesman. 

In conceding this latitude to government, we are not leaving it 
without a check. We are only liberating it from the crippling 
check of literal law. The court which is to judge whether the 
policy of a government be wise and just, is not a court of law tied 
by statutes and precedents, but the assernbled representatives 
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of the nation, in whom is vested the power of making laws, im- 
posing taxes, and refusing to authorize the levying of taxes by 
niinisters in whem they want confidence. ‘To this court they 
who aceuse the government of a free state of culpable policy may 


i appeal: it has the power to remove ministers whose policy is bad, 











] 
and to impeach ministers whose conduct has been illegal. 

The question which regards the limits of the right of public 
inbly, we have said, is a question of policy, not of strict law. 
government to which a people with a free legislature submits 
is entitled to assume that it acts rightly, and to defend itself, to assert 
its power, to put down by just means every thing that would de- 
prive it of that power. ‘There are public assemblies of the people 
which are calculated to deprive government of its power: such 
assemblies it is not only the right but the duty of government to 
prohibit, and if held in defiance of its prohibition, to put down. No 
legislature can foresee what form such assemblies may assume— 
what conduct they may pursue. <A legislature can only prohibit 
the repetition of such assemblies as have been found by experience 
to be dangerous; and its very prohibition will be taken by the pro- 
moters of the next seditious or tumultuous meetings as a guide to 
] :ssembling and line of conduct which they 
» not to pursuc. Government, in dealing with public assemblies, 
must look less to their mere form, and ostensible purpose, thaa to 

i bvable or necessary tendency : it must take intoconsideration, 
not merely the assembly itself, but the temper of the public at the 
time, the conduct of the leaders before and after, and soon. On 
the one hand, it must act with a view to preserve to itself the 
power necessary to enforce the law: on the other, it must act in 
accordance with the dictates of humanity and justice. It must act 
upon its own unaided judgment, and in a manner that it needs not 
nd defend in the legislature and before the 
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public. 

In coming to a decision whether any public assembly ought to be 
allowed or prohibited, there are two separate considerations for a 
government: the one relates to the right of free discussion, the 
other to the right of assembling in numbers for discussion or any 
other purpose. It is a common practice when a government 
interferes to prevent the holding of a meeting, or to disperse one, 
to represent its conduct in the invidious light of an attempt to 
suppress free discussion. There are many assemblies which are 
neither intended nor calculated for discussion, and many such which 
y nevertheless be perfectly safe and legal. A government is not 
bound to tolerate a meeting merely because those who convene it 
ss to have nothing but discussion in view ; neither is a govern- 
ment warranted in putting a stop to any meeting merely because 
discussion is not its obj 
With regard to the 1 

1est terms the policy of government, the expediency of laws 
and itutions—no check whatever ought to be imposed upon it. 
Free discussion is either the means of suggesting wiser policy and 
better laws, or it is a safety-valve for carrying off bad and danger- 
ous humours. Any restriction upon free discussion is dangerous: 
it prevents much good that might be done, and it breeds moody 
rebels. Discussion may be carried on either by writing or by oral 
speech, in private conference or public assembly. With no assembly 
which meets openly, in sincerity and good faith for the purpose of 
discussion or argument, ought goverumenttointerfere. Secret assem 
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blies, even for the purpose of discussion, are liable to suspicion. If 
their discussions are calculated or honestly believed to be calcu- 
lated to promote good, men will not seek concealment. Secret assem- 
blies are liable to the suspicion of being intended by degrees to fami- 
liarize men’s minds with notions which the moral sense of the public 
would at once crush if publicly promulgated, or to concoct plans of 
action which have not the public benefit in view. One or two 
private meetings may be harmless; but a frequent repetition of 
them for a long period of time—the holding of similar meetings at 
different places with a systematic communication between the mem- 
bers of each—and the appearance of jealous care to prevent their 
deliberations from obtaining publicity—will warrant government in 
putting a stop to them. Before proceeding, however, to take such 
a step, it will be necessary to consider the number of persons im- 
plicated in them, the station and influence of those persons, and 
the state of the public mind. There cannot be a more unwise 
policy than to make insignificant men and meetings of importance 
by holding them out as adversaries worthy of the notice of govern- 
ment. It has already been remarked that some meetings held for 
other purposes than discussion are safe and allowable. In assem- 
blies to petition the legislature or the sovereign, discussion is 
merely formal and subordinate. The invitation to such assemblies 
is in many instances confined to those who are of a particular way 
of thinking. ‘They are demonstrative, not deliberative assemblies. 
Within certain limits, they are not only innocuous, but useful. 
They let government know the state of public opinion. But 
these meetings also react upon the individuals who compose 
them. They make them aware of their numbers and their 
strength; nay, by bringing prominently forward those who are 
of one party and throwing all others as it were into the back- 
ground, they lead them to over-estimate their strength. On 
this account, demonstrative meetings have a tendency, in times 
of high and general excitement, to create and foster a turbulent 
and rebellious spirit. This tendency is increased when such 
assemblies take the not unfrequent form of meetings to hear 
lectures and addresses, and when they are harangued in an exagge- 
rated and declamatory style, encouraging violence and opposition 
to the law and constituted authorities. This is the class of meet- 
ings which it is the duty of a government to watch, and under cer- 
tain circumstances to prohibit. Their danger, and consequent 
liability to be prohibited, consists not altogether in their numbers ; 
for one great assembly might be split up into a number of small 
simultaneous meetings more mischievously effective, in like man- 
ner as the scattered brands of a bonfire are more dangerous 
than the fire itself. Nor does their danger consist in their being 
demonstrative: the frequency of their repetition, the tenour of the 
speeches delivered, the deportment of those who frequent them— 
all these must be taken into account. 

As was stated at the outset, these are matters upon which the 
citizens of free states behove to make up their minds deliberately. 
All our modern free governments are founded upon revolutions, 
and popular revolutions are effected by demonstrative assemblies. 
To a certain extent, the right of holding demonstrative assemblies 
is a necessary ingredient of a free constitution: but unless rational 
limits be put to this right in practice, there will be no government, 
but a permanent revolution or anarchy. Secret affiliated assem- 
blies meeting at stated or irregular intervals never revolutionized a 
country; but they lead to plot and conspiracy—to insecurity of 
life and property—to weakness of the governing authorities ; and 
on this account they are properly liable, along with scditious de- 
monstrative meetings, to the coercion of government. 





THE IRISH POLICY OF MINISTERS. 

Tue tampering of the Whig organs with the dangerous spirit which 
is abroad in Ireland, is one of those sacrifices of honest principle 
to party, which does not cease to be odious by being common. 
After exaggerating the importance and danger of the Repeal move- 
ment so long as Government remained quiescent, they begin to 
coquet with their bugaboo as soon as Government begins to act. 
Is this the conduct of reckless incendiaries, who will hazard the 
stability of social institutions to promote their own selfish ends ? 
or is it merely the blindness of those who, conscious that their own 
professions are mere talk, cannot imagine the existence of over- 
mastering passions and convictions—cannot believe that there are 
men whose words are sure to be followed by actions ? 

Whatever the scurce of the crooked line of policy they are adopt- 
ing, it is so dangerous as to call for serious rebuke. It is no new 
phasis in Whig tactics—nor even copied from the similar latitudi- 
narian policy of the Tories when recently in Opposition. “ Just so 
much public calamity as may get their rivals out and themselves 
in,” was their game when the nation was engaged single-handed in 
a war with Europe: this is their game now, when they are forward 
to proclaim that the Repeal agitation endangers the integrity of 
the empire. Some of them represent the prosecution of O'Con- 
NELL as a persecution, likely to recoil on the Government; as if 
O’ConneEL1, meek innocent, were not himself the aggressor and the 
taunting defier! The drift of all their declamation is, too obviously, 
not to benefit Ireland, but to damage Prxx and reopen the way to 
Downing Street. 

This is not the spirit in which the tangled question, “ What is 
to be done with Ireland?” can bear to be discussed. Apart from 
the natural love of fair play, there is so much of danger, so 
much of hopeless perplexity and rooted disorder in the chronic 
state of Ireland, that no one not utterly a slave to party bias can 





course of events there with the same passionless attention that a 
physician watches his patient, with the sole view of discovering 
what remedy—or whether any—can be administered. The struggle 
between O’Connett and his followers on the onc hand, and the 
Ministers of the Crown on the other, is a battle which has been be- 
gun and will be fought out by the parties engaged before any others 
can interfere. All that the warmest friends of Ireland can do at 
the present crisis is to note the progress of the contest, in order 
that they may be ready to turn to the best account the position in 
which it places the contending parties. 

The first step taken by Government to check the progress of tLe 
agitation—the prohibition of the monster mecting at Clontarf—was 
successful. The agitation not only gave way before the proclama- 
tion, but materially altered its tone. ‘The next step—the arrest of 
some leaders of the agitation, and holding them to bail with a 
view to bring them to trial—is a measure which requires more 
time for its completion, and of which it is not easy to judge 
before success or failure justify or condemn it. Thus much, how- 
ever, may be said in its favour:—The proclamation forbidding 
the Clontarf meeting to be held, necessarily implied that Govern- 
ment attributed illegal purposes to its promoters. For its own 
vindication, Government was therefore bound to show that it had 


not without cause imputed such purposes to them. ‘ihere can be 









no more legitimate method of doing this—none less liable to sus- 
picion or the charge of oppression—than leaving the decision to a 
court of law and a fairly-selected jury. The Executive Govern- 
ment, by instituting a prosecution against O’Connerix and his 
associates, invokes the independent judicial power to declare freely 
whether in this contest between it and a portion of the people it 
has acted consistently with justice and the law of the land. Tle 
manner in which the preliminary steps of arresting and holding to 
bail have been taken, appears to imply the absence cf passion with 
which men are inspired by the belief that they are doing what 
is right and expedient. Such conduct, in the case of any dan- 
gerous agitation on this side of the Channel, could not fail 
to create a presumption in favour of Government, well cal- 
culated to strengthen its hands. But in the case of Ireland and 
O'Connet there is perhaps more to be gained. It has been 
boasted, not without reason, by the Agitator’s friends, that the 
confidence which the Irish peasantry repose in him has enabled 
him to restrain them ina great measure from desultory, aimless 
outrages, and concentrate their energies upon political objects. They 
who think the political objects which O’ConneLt has in view unwise 
and dangerous, are entitled by every fair means in their power to 
endeavour to shake the confidence the peasantry repose in him. 
Now it is a consequence of one of the most disheartening phases 
of the morale of the Irish peasantry, that their confidence in 
O'Connetn is based more upon a persuasion of his cleverness 
(‘cuteness) than of his integrity. ‘ The Counsellor” gained their 
confidence by the dexterity with which he rescued them when they 
had brought themselves into dangerous collision with the law; 
“ the Liberator,” “the Agitator,” retained their confidence by os- 
tentatious brags that he could “ drive a coach-and-six through 
any act of Parliament.” The dexterity with which O’Connett has 
hitherto kept himself exempt from penal visitations, throughout a 
longer and more daring career than that of any demagogue on re- 
cord, has rendered it almost a matter of faith with the Irish pea- 
santry that he is more powerful than the law. A verdict against 
O’Connewt would shake their faith—would weaken that half- 
jocular ha!f-immoral sentiment which endears him to the Irish 
peasant. It is a bold step in Government, to place themselves in 
the hazard of the verdict ofa jury in Ireland, where partisan feeling 
is so powerful; but the gain if they succeed is great enough to 
warraut the risk. The altered tone of the Loyal Repeal Associa- 
tion has already in a great measure justified it. O’Connett’s fore- 
boding that the temperate conduct of the Government will con- 
ciliate the English working classes, and that his defeat in a court 
of law will undermine his influence with the Irish peasantry, ex- 
plains his readiness to abjure abusive epithets, (“ Saxon” inclu- 
sive,) and to entertain the project of a “ Federal” Union. 

So far as the repressive portion of the Government policy 
is concerned, there does not appear to be any thing that can 
reasonably be found fault with. No attempt was made forcibly 
to interfere with or check public demonstrations, until the public 
voice (on this side of the Channel at least) had unequivocally 
declared that Government must put a stop to them in self-defence. 
The wild popular movement has been checked, at present it seems 
effectively, and without any irritating or undignified display of 
passion. 

But Ministers cannot mean to stop when they have merely 
checked the movement. Having abandoned their passive attitude, 
they must go on to take measures for preventing its recurrence. 
Merely checking the agitation, will not eradicate its causes. The 
agitation has paused becauscit feels that Government is too strong 
for it, and because it feels that it has gone as far as it can without 
exposing itself toa trial of strength, if indeed it has not already gone 
further. But the display of the strength of Government, before 
which the agitation has recoiled, is such as can only be meant for 
an emergency. No Ministry can contemplate the permanent occu- 
pation of Ireland with 34,000 soldiers. And unless something be 
done by Government to remove the causes of irritation which rankle 
in the Irish mind, the removal or diminution of the military force 
will be the signal for the renewal of agitation. In regard to the 
remedial branch of their policy, Ministers are more obnoxious to 
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look at it closely without feeling the necessity of watching the 





censure than in regard to their policy of repression. In the appli- 
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cation of any measures for removing the causes of Irish discontent 
and disturbance which they may have in view, they have allowed 
valuable time to be wasted. ‘They may even be justly charged 
with having promoted the Repeal agitation, by neglecting the 
redress of Irish grievances. — For example, the rapid progress of 
the Repeal movement within the last twelve months: was much 
aided by the pressure and unpopularity of the inapplicable 
Trish Poor-law. This grievance was pressed upon the at- 
tention ot the Ministers last session; and, so far from its 
importance being denied by them, the Duke of Wetrincton 
was utderstood to have all but promised that the tinkering bill in- 
troduced by the Government should be referred toa Committee of 
the Lords, by which means the whole matter of complaint might 
have been fully investigated. Eventually, however, all adequate 
investigation of 
was shuffled off, 
“want of time.” 
for commencing a remedial course of policy towards Ireland to 
escape them; they did wrong, knowing what was right. 
true that a Tory Administration, honestly bent on doing what 
is just and expedient with regard to Ireland, has obstacles to 
encounter, in the constitution of its party, which would not lie in 





the way of 
course ct police) . 
Ropenr Pees need not despair of being able to bring even the most 
mutinous of his followers to listen toreason. Andevenif he should 
fail, the object to be attained is one of such vital importance to the 
empire, as not only to warrant, but to command, that he stake his 
tenure of office upon doing justice to Ireland. 






THE IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT IN DUBLIN. 


Our last week's correspondent, an enlightened Englishman residing 


for the time in ireland, again writes to us, backing-up his recoin- | 
mendation of a Parliamentary session in Dublin every third year. | 


He entirely concurs with us in our view of separating the functions 
of the Imperial Parliament, and distributing them among different 
bodies; but he thinks, very correctly, that this must be preceded 
by discussions that would take two or three sessions at the least, 
whereas the thing wanted is ar immediate measure. We, in effect, 
admitted as much—that it was a proposition only to be considered 
along with others for the permanent wellbeing of Ireland, and to 
be carried out in times of tranquillity. What the present crisis 
requires, our correspondent maintains, is— 

“1, An immediate measure. Your scheme, even under very favour- 
able circumstances, could not be carried into effect without a previous 
discussion of two or three sessions. In the mean time, the mischief, that 
calls for a remedy now, would be either remedied or have become irre- 
mediable. The change from a fixed to an ambulatory Parliament may 
be effected at once. All that would be necessary is, that the Queen 
should issue a writ for the assembling of Parliament in Dublin, with an 
understanding that if the attendant inconveniences should not on trial 
prove too great, (and I think, I could show you that they would not be 
so great as they appear.) it should be done once every three years. 


“2, What is wanted is a measure that shall be calculated not only to | 
benefit the Irish, but to appease their national or more properly local | 


vanity ; which, by excitement, has become so inordinate as to blind 
them to every sober view of their real interests. Io the present tem- 
perament of the Irish people, a local assembly for local purposes, how- 
ever guarded by statute, would be sure to aim at usurping the business 
and importance of a national legislature. Assemble the Imperial Parlia- 
ment now, and, while the inconvenieuces would do more than any ar- 
gument to briug about the reform you advocate, the frish would be in 


training to make a sober use of that which at present would, I fear, be | 


only a nucleus for agitation and sedition.” 


COMBINATION OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 


Tue disposition of all crafts and trades to inccrporate themselves | 


is stamped with the prescriptive sanction of antiquity: in England, 
as in other countries, it is an ingredient in municipal institutions ; 
it has in various shapes helped the trading classes of Western Eu- 
rope to stem the power of aristocracy; and it has aided in raising 
the middle class in England to become, in point of numbers, the 
electoral class of the towns. Its motives were a mixture of good 
and bad—a desire to resist injury, to secure mutual benefit, and to 
monopolize advantages; but, whatever objectionable purpose may 
have mixed with it, the desire for such combination has at all times 
proved too strong to be quelled, or even to prevent it from becoming 
an important element in the constitution of our country. Even 
some of the lowest workers have obtained a share in such privileges— 
as we recognize in the incorporated porters of London. ‘The cus- 
tom of apprenticeship, which in some other trades throughout the 
country is very rigorous, extends the benefits of incorporation in a 
certain degree to the working members of such trades. But many 
new and- more numerous brauches of handicraft have sprung up with 
the modern system of manufactures; and as the middle class have 
obtained power, they have sought to withhold it from the working 
class. The incorporation of handicrafts is probably an impediment 
tothe minute division of employments, to the prompt adjustment cf 
the numbers working to the quantity of work needed, to the facile 
adjustment of wages; but, from whatever cause, the combination 
of work-people in respect of their trade has been resisted by 
their employers. The inveterate spirit, however, could not be 
quashed : hence it became secret; and the murderous outbreaks 
of the Glasgow cotton-spinners, to say nothing of perpetual com- 
motion in the English manufacturing districts, resulted from the 
hidden working of a scheme of organization that was not permitted 
to see the light. Instead of engaging in the hopeless attempt to 


the character and working of the Irish poor-law | 
without a reason, save the unsatisfactory excuse, | 
Here the Ministers allowed a fine opportunity | 


Te is: | 


Whig Administration honestly bent on a similar | 
But the case is so strong and clear, that Sir | 


| prevent combination, the object should have been, by permitting it, 
but forcing it to be open, to make it safe and subject to the control 
of law and of public opinion. 

But supposing it possible, would it be desirable to suppress com- 
bination of the working class? If division of employments, and 
its result, the rapid multiplication of manufactures, were the only 
means of social improvement—if the accumulation of wealth were 
the only end of existence—any thing which impeded the process 
would at first sight seem desirable to be abolished. But, granting 
to our industrial system all the merits that it can fairly claim, there 
is now no general opinion that it is uamixed good. Encouraged with 
too little question, the division of employments has contemplated ex- 
clusively the facility and completeness of mere mechanical pro- 
cesses: the comfort and welfare of the workman—except in some de- 
gree, perhaps, with reference to his skill and wages—have been over- 
looked. Had it been possible for the numerous races that people 
our factories to secure that extensive combination which exists 
among the mercantile and moneyed classes, the division of employ- 
ments might have been modified with a view to the comfort of the 
| employed. We might not have surveyed such wondrous results of 
divided employment—patent pins might have lacked the astounding 
brilliancy of their polish, cotton cloth might have been a farthing 
dearer, manufacturing towns might not have been quite so thronged ; 
but, possibly, workmen might have had a little more choice as to 
the nature, duration, variation, and price of their work. Instead 
of being a mere “ workshop of the world,” our manufacturing dis- 
tricts might have been less so than they are, but also something 
| else of a higher kind. Annul the will of the working class, com- 
| plete the process which has been gradually converting them into 

simple parts of machinery, and no one can tell what will be the 
| end of our factory system, or what may become of the unhumanized 
millions: endow the working class with a stronger, more confident, 
and more definite will than they possess, and the evils of our fac- 
' tory system receive an efficient, a gradual, and a safe check, which 
will limit without destroying. Such a fortifying of the will would 
| be produced by a comprehensive and enlighted combination of the 
working classes. 

It is therefore with much interest that we learn the formation of 
a society, which, although it falls far short of this notion as to 
what is required, is yet a considerable step in advance. It is de- 
scribed in the current number of Zhe Artizan; a monthly periodical, 
that does credit to the readers for whom it is published— 

“We must in the first place briefly indicate the necessities from which the 
Institute has arisen. The chief of these is the great want of employment, 
which in most trades, for some ycars past, has pressed upon the working man 
with such dreadful severity. ‘The pressure of this evil induced some of the 
more respectable men of different trades, a considerable time ago, to unite in a 
common effort to tind employment for their unemployed fellow-workmen in 
other countries, every channel to employment in this country being already 
filled up. But they soon felt that the recommendation of men io foreign em- 
ployments was an act of much responsibility, and that it was quite impossible 
that their recommendations could be indiscriminate if they wished them to 
continue efficient. In other words, it became plain, that if unemployed persons 
were to be recommended in their turn, and without reference to capacity, 
persons might be sent to fll situations to the duties of which they were un- 
equal; the effect of which would be, that no person abroad would accept 
the recommendations of the society, and their power of benefiting their 
fellow-workmen would be entirely cut off. It was obvious, therefore, that their 
recommendations, to be either honest or to continue successful, must be re- 
stricted to persons whom they knew to be competent: and as it would be often 
impossible to hold any examination, or asccrtain the competency of a person at 
the exact juncture when he might be called to fill a situation, it became neces- 
sary that these points should be ascertained beforehand, so that there might be 
no difficulty or delay. The election to situations would thus be exclusively 
made from persons who had already passed their probation, and whose compe- 
tency was sure: in other words, no one could be chosen who was not a member 
| of a select society. ‘That select society has by degrees expanded into the Arti- 

zans’ Institute ; the members of which alone are eligible to be recommended to 


” 








| vacant situations 

The institution thus originating extended its objects, and be- 
came one for obtaining employment in this country as well as 
abroad. The qualifications for membership are, the payment of 1s. 
a month, good character, and competency in some handicraft— 

“The whole of the trades, the workmen in which are eligible to be admitted 
into the Institute, are arranged under the three great heads of the Mecha-~ 

ical Arts, the Chemical Arts, and the Fine Arts. Of cach of these great 

2s there are numerous subiivisions. Thus, under the first head come 
the several traies of carpenters, masons, joiners, engiveers, plumbers, 
wate! makers, &c. Under the second head, we have the trades of dyers, 
brewers, sugar-boilers, bakers, and, in fact, every trade the success of which 
| depends on chemical principles. Under the last head, we have carvers and 
gilders, ornamentists, painters, modellers, and every other trade, the highest 
branches of which must be reckoned among the fine arts. Most of the ope- 
rations under this last head which fall to the workmen to execute, are of 
course merely mechanical; but the classification is regulated by the highest 
principles of the art, which are those towards which the workmen should 
aspire. Each trade has a Chairman, Secretary, and Committee of its own, and 
chosen by its own members, by which the selection for filling situations either 
abroad or in this country is made; and the Chairmen of the several trades or 
sections constitute a Supreme Council, by which the gencral business of the 
Institute is conducted.” * a * 

“The members of the several sections or trades of which the Institute con- 
sists are divided into grades or degrees, of which the lowest is merely proba- 
tionary ; and the highest is reserved as a special honour for those few persons 
who have attained the very highest eminence in science or art. Between these 
extremes there are two intermediate stages, the lower being representative 
of that degree of proficiency which appertains to a skilful workman; and the 
bigher, of thut greater measure of skill of which a foreman should be pos- 
sessed. In other words, these two degrees are the ranks from which work- 
men and foremen may be respectively recruited; and the Institute will not 
recommend for a situation of foreman any person who docs not belong to the 
higher class. The higher class is elected from the lower class by the lower 
class itself; and those elections are only valid after the persons elected have 
undergone an examination touching their capacity by examiners appointed for 
that purpose. 7 , 

“Every section meets once a-week; and it is a condition of becoming & 
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member, that a paper shall be contributed yearly to the particular section 
into which the election is made, treating of some point of practical interest to 
that section. These papers are read at the weekly meetings; and a discussion 
is afterwards held relative to their contents, when every member is entitled to 
state his opinions. From these discussions the greatest advantage is found 
to arise; for they all have a practical bearing, and the truth is generally 
elicited in the conflict. As most of the members are necessarily deficient in 
literature, they are empowered to claim the aid of the Secretaries of their re- 
spective sections in drawing their papers up. t , ] 
men of good education, are perfectly competent to this task, and in every 
case are eager to undertake it. . 7 ee 

“It has been enacted, that every person promoted to a situation by the 
Institute’s instrumentality shall assign to the Institute the wages of that 
situation for a certain time, in consideration of the benefit the said person 
has received. The period of this assignment varies with the value of the 
situation which has been filled up: in the case of workmen, a week’s wages 
is the most that is required; but in the case of foremen or superintendents, 
situations of value, a month’s wages may be demanded. These payments 
are not left to caprice or accident, but are regulated by a fixed scale, deter- 
mined on in full conclave ; a month’s wages being the utmost that in any case 
can be exacted. A large income is by these means realized for the Institute— 
not by the contributions of sceptical or unwilling subscribers, who, being 
already in constant employment, may be doubtful whether they will ever re- 
quire to avail themselves of the vacancies the Institute has at its disposal—but 
by the retention, for the benefit of the Institute, of a small portion of the bene- 
fits it confers.” 

This institution has been in operation about a year, and, it is said, 
with considerable success. We know nothing of it but what we 
learn in the pages of Te Artizan: it may be one of the thousand 
mercenary speculations of the day; it may be a covert attempt to 
multiply the old trading monopolies which have so much mischief 
mixed with the good; it may be a germ of the grandest institution 
that the working class have yet achieved for themselves. Some of 
the results which the description suggests as aiined at are the best 
that could be imagined. ‘The member will have a firmer “ status” 
through the registration of his qualifications as a man of skill and 
good character ; more sure of employment, he will be less importu- 
nate for it on any terms, hence one check to the intense competi- 
tion in wages which enables the consciously bad workman to run 
against the good and beat down wages in an unequal bargain where 
bad work goes for the same terms as good; deriving importance 
from his connexion with a powerful association, the workman will 
be placed on a more equal footing with the employer. The inter- 
communication of knowledge will imerease the skill of each; and if 
managed properly, the Institute might be sucha school for artisans 


The Secretaries, being all young | 





as to elevate their callings to the rank of “ professions "—some of | 


which are really handicrafts with a theoretical and critical know- 
ledge: that is the only definable distinction between the professiun 
of “ architecture” and the ¢rade of “ building.” Idealizing a sort 
of freemasonry among the French artisans, Georcr Sanp—whose 


writings are pot more remarkable for their heedlessness of discretion | 
than for the wholesale confounding of ideas in their readers which | 


has caused them to be maligned—paints a cabinetmaker who be- 
comes inspired by the high principles of his craft with the most 
exalted aspirations towards the beautiful and orderly.* It is an 
idealism; but the destitution of such feelings and ideas, which 
marks English artisans, is far more “unnatural” than the ultra- 
poetical hero in the novel. For man to become a tool in producing 
beauty, order, and fitness, without any beneficial influence from the 
exercise of his art, is to reduce him to the level of brutes, which 
look prone upon the ground, and to deprive him of his inheritance— 
the os sublime—raised to the stars. ‘The artistic feeling not only 
consists in the contemplation of such beauty, and is the solace of 
all higher kinds of toil, but it ennobles every process carried on un- 
der its inspiration. It is needlessly and injuriously withheld from 
the English artisans, mainly by the ultra-mechanical arrangements 
for his toil. No branch of education could do so much for the 
workman as the awakening that high spirit. 

But an Institute, such as the one in question might become, 
would do much more for the practical benefit of the artisan. It 


might be a deliberative assembly to consider—we need not say, | 


without legislative power—all laws, usages, and arrangements 
concerning the interest of the working community; forming and 
directing public opinion, and making the artisan a citizen with 
a voice in the disposal of himself and his class. Not to look too 
far forward, however, in its humbler present capacity the Institute 
appears to be deserving of encouragement, uot only by the work- 


he has received no bribe, and has suffered no corruption ; and he may reason him- 
self into the belief, that not only do his private interests require that he should 
support the proprietor of the soil on which he lives, but that the loyalty which 
as a vassal he should feel, should reconcile him toa sacrifice of personal par- 
tialities. But the voter who comes to the hustings as independent, and when 
there sells his vote for as much as he can get forit, is in a condition below 
slavery.” 

It is feared “ that the decomposing element, instead of being 
jealously watched and guarded, has been taken among the more 
unthinking of the English politicians as a necessary and just ingre- 
dient in public economy”; and since the Reform Bill there has 
been a marked change in Parliamentary management— 

“ The legislator, from the habit of employing largely the brute force of riches, 
has learned to place an undue and dangerous value upon a lever which he may 
have persuaded himself is conservative and salutary in its bearing. The trouble 
of being virtuous, intelligent, and active, to quote a high authority, has been 
dispensed with just in proportion as intelligence, virtue, and activity, when 
unsupported by wealth, have lost their power. The most matchless abilities 
would fail to weigh a feather in the scale against a few thousand pounds to be 
spent in bribery, or a few more thousands to be invested in an estate. Fora 
man who can obtain the seat he seeks for by the mere transfer of the exuber- 
ance of his income from his banker to his election-agent, to take the trouble of 
thought, to endeavour to cultivate that popularity which is obtained by the 
benevolent employment of great wealth or of superior intellect, would be an 
unprofitable waste of time and of energy. It is a melancholy truth, which 
every ycar confirms, that nothing tends so far to make men honest, as that it 
should be their interest to be so; and we believe that nothing has gone so far 
to preserve our own national legislature from the dangerous influences with 
which it is beset, as the constant regulating pressure of a constituency, the 
greatness of whose numbers and the secrecy of whose votes guard it from 
general corruption.” 

The corruption of the constituency is seen reflected in the le- 
gislation: “ the self-respect which is lost at the hustings is not 
regained in the House ”"— 

“ We are struck with secing the increased recurrence, curing the last two 
Parliaments, of scenes which, even when told in the courtly language of the 
Governmental reporter, [ Hansard, } prove that the brute force which buys seats 
too often continues in operation when the seats have been bought. Every one 
knows the story of the cat, who, though exalted to the human form, could not 
be checked by the most solemn restraints from betraying her original propen- 
sities at the slightest temptation; and those who pay attention to the extra- 
ordinary scenes which take place at the English hustings—who observe the 
means taken to buy votes, and the exertion usel to cajole voters—will not be 
surprised that the spirit which animated the candidate should animate the 
member. Of the more inarticulate noises made during the course of debate 
it is not necessary to speak, notwithstanding that they are indicative of the 
temper as well as of the demeanour of a good portion of the House; because 
it would be difficult, except on the Pythagorean basis, to trace back the cat- 
calls, the crowings, the barkings, the shouts of talley-ho, the imitations of most 
of the inferior sounds of nature, to any established principles of interpretation.” 

Then follow examples culled from all quarters—from Hansard, 
the Morning Post, Grant's House of Commons, and the Spectator— 
of disorderly scenes; such as Mr. Rorsucx’s suggestion that 
Members attacked by the Times should horsewhip the supposed 
proprietor, Mr. Wanrer; an extraordinary tumult of interruption 
to put down a Member whose name is not given—[was it Mr. 
Brewirr ?]—barking, caterwauling, crowing, and so forth; the 
squabbles of the Law Lords; one of Lord Broveuam’s hasty inter- 
positions, and Lord Mretnourne’s sarcastic remark that the Duke 
of WeLiinetron would not have taken such a course,— the noble 
Duke is a gentleman and aman of honour.” ‘ The tone of the 
Upper House,” says the reviewer, “ is by no means improved by 
the presence of the Law Lords.” The report on Sudbury fur- 
nishes further instances of wholesale popular corruption; and the 
paper winds up with a piece of advice— 

“What the result must be of a syster 
Britain, it requires but slight observation to determine. 
and consistent honesty can secure a nation under debts so gi 
sions so severe, from those expedients which were sugge by Sir Robert 
Walpole when he lessened the interest on the Debt then existing, and by Mr. 
Pitt when he misappropriated the Sinking-fund. We fear that if the bribery 
already established is persevered in much longer, the integrity of the British 
constituency will be destroyed; and it is on such a ground, therefore, on the 
ground of immediate interest and not of general justice, tliat we recommend 
to the rulers of that great nation, the only measure by which the progress of 
corruption may be cliccked. Inerease the elective body: not because one man 
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| has as much right to vote as another—not because in the people as a mass, 


ing people, but by those who believe that the weakness and debase- | 


ment of that class do not conduce to the welfare of the country. 
* “ Le Compagnon du Tour de France.” 





AMERICAN NOTIONS OF ENGLISH PARLIA- 
MENTARY CORRUPTION. 

WE have formerly pointed to the lessons which may be gathered 
from the strictures of intelligent forcigners, as in the case of French 
censors of our ways. We have now a good lesson to impart from 
an opposite quarter. The Democratic Review, which reaches us 
as regularly from New York as cur own magazines, opens its 
September number with a paper on ‘ English Parliamentary 
Bribery,” which will be read with peculiar interest on this side of 
the Atlantic. It begins with citing the case of the Duke of Lens, 
whose tenantry, on the descent of the title and estates to the heir, 
were required to change their politics; Mr. Murray’s sweeping 
charge against the Wigtonshire proprietors, of intimidation and 
oppression ; and Mr. Tuomas Duncomse’s unreserved confession 
of corrupt bribery at Pontefract. ‘The modern kind of corruption 
is thought more demoralizing than the Rotten Borough system— 

“The tenant who goes with his estate may resolve himself back into the 
days of feudal vassalage, and may invest the relations of lord and vassal 
with the romance of chivalric drapery.” ‘‘He has not been bought himself, 


and not in a fraction of the people, can the will of the people be found—not 
because all men are created free and equal—for such maxims you reject as 
visionary and destructive: increase the clective body, however, because by 
doing so you will adopt the only method of seeuring order to your legislature 
and honesty to your people.” 

When the fool is told of his weakness, he resents; when the 
wise man, he mends. It would be easy to retort the accusations 
conveyed in the Democratic Review: some of the caution about 
national faith comes oddly from the land of “ Repudiation ” ; and 
we might say that in our House of Commons, for all the bestial 
noises, no Member would attack Mr. Speaker with a bowie-knife. 
But rather let us take the just strictures of our American friend as 
a proof at once that doctrines of repudiation and raffianly man- 
ners are there as much alien from classes of cultivated understand- 
ing as with us; and that the most respectable of our Transatlantic 
cousins take a more earnest solicitude for our welfare than is shown 
in mere flattery. The ease with which political privileges are 
bought and scld in the market és a dangerous sign—more danger- 
ous, truly, than Chartism, Rebeccaism, or Repeal: the bad man- 
ners of the Popular Assembly are proof that the noxious influence 
of corruption is fatally active. The Commons thus constituted 
spent last session in idle, frivolous, and vexatious opposition to 
Government, with scarcely an attempt to improve upon the mea- 
sures obstructed ; the sole relief to the ennui being an occasional 
resort to vulgar melodramatic personalities, or the coarser jests 
indicated above. Much of the wanton waste of time was due to 
the demoralized state of a House returned by a demoralized con- 
stituency; for Members who procure their seats by the mere 
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influence oO } 
sponsibility to the public, 


f their own party can be conscious of no real re- 
on whose behalf they ought to sit; or, 
having bought the seats with their own money, they simply ‘“ do 
what they like with their own ; the manners of the few real 
“ representatives ” following the prevalent fashion. — The House of 
Commons ought to make laws for the proper discipline of the 
people ; but hitherto it has lacked the vigour, method, and earnest- 
ness of purpose, to determine even on a scheme for the instruc- 
tion of the country’s children! * 
national welfare, _ — pursuit of paltry 
i govern nor let others govern. 
eng = the Legislature, is to mend the productive power, the 
Constituency ; and to that end there appears to be no course open 
ew elements—an extension of the franchise. 


but the admission of new ¢ 
We may keep “muddling” on for a few years, but to that we must 


come at last. 


factious objects, it will 


THE IDEAL AND THE REAL. 
Tux Democratic Review has a notice ofa volume of poems by Mr. 
WiruaM Eviery Cu annine ; the specimens of which show the 
author to possess the fine feelings that are associated with his 
name, but a remarkable deficiency in the poetic art. ‘ Much of 
it,” says the reviewer, “ seems to be the poetry of love and senti- 


The House is so heedless of the | 


Obviously, the way to mend | 


ment, fruits cf a fine, light, gentle, happy intercourse with his | 


friends ; the poet obviously and consciously idealizing his portraits, 
because his interest is not in that which they are in this world, but in 
what they are to his genius.” Then was the poet, so-called, less a 
friend, less a sympathizer in humanity as it is, less susceptible to 
the influences of the universe, less of a real poet. This idealism is 
a crying disease of the day. Extremes meet; to the coarse clown 
or the hardened man of the world the half of all existences are 
frustrated by his own callousness: to the idealizer they are frus- 
trated by falsification ; he is too fine to take them as they are—he 
must have counterfeits of his own making to his own pattern; and 
he remains in possession of the counterfeits alone, the realities cast 
aside. He excludes the warm, fleshly friend from his communion, 
and only admits him as the bodily representative of some shadow 
in the idealizer’s mind—as an actor who plays a walking gentleman 
in the ideal comedy of the “ poet’s thoughts.” ‘The poet marries 
not the living mistress, but a phantom, to which the real wife be- 
comes a foil. When Idas and Phebus Apollo contended before 


Zeus for Marpessa, she chose the mortal, because as she grew | 


old the immortal would despise her: she had an eye to the ideal- 
izing of the poet’s tutelary god. 
finement seems to lie in a confusion of ideas: because an 
idea can be formed of a being possessing only certain qualities 
which constitute parts, assumed to be the best, of existing charac- 
ters, therefore living men are bound, for the gratification of the 
idealizers, to waive the other parts of their characters, and limit 
their entity to the description of the ideal being, under pain of 
being pronounced a baser race. 
faction will not accept the creation as it is prepared, but must 
strive to go apart into a world of their own; as if they could at 
pleasure step outside the universe! And these existences that 
they spurn, whence do they come? Can your most. skilful 
idealizer make more wonderful, or more beautiful? ‘The foppery 
assumes many shapes and names—poetry, philosophy, religion. 
The highest poets, however, are content to worship nature as it 
is, proud to be allowed to copy her faithfully ; and if they eke out 
their own limited resources by a resort to fancy and imagination, 
still they take the pattern of nature. Swaksprre’s men and 
women are not idealisms. The highest philosophers have been 
practical men, and most practical in their highest philosophy, 
most exalted in their worship of nature. And it is written of 
little children—simplest humanity—that ‘of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.” When the imperfect philosopher played the lover, and 
forgot the beauty in the contemplation of one defect which en- 
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REVEREND N. ALLEN’S MARCH THROUGH 
SINDE AND AFGHANISTAN. 

Mr. Arren, an English clergyman, arrived at Bombay in April 
1841, as an assistant chaplain of the East India Company ; and in 
May he was ordered to Kurachee, the sea-port of Sinde. In De- 
cember he received a nomination to a regiment at Candabar, then 
supposed to be one of the peaceful stations of our Afghan triumphs ; 
but a few days after, he was informed, en route, of the Cabul out- 
break, and deemed it prudent to halt at Sukkur on the Indus, till 
the arrival of a detachment of General EnGLann’s division should 
furnish him with an escort. Henceforth the ¢ :aplain was truly of the 
church militant. He began tield-service by burying a man without 
a coffin, the body being sewed up in his bedding; which shocked 
our chaplain from the clearness with which the form of the corpse 
was shown, and its flexibility when lowered into the grave excited 
a momentary shudder, from “its resemblance to voluntary mo- 
tion”: before the end of the campaign, however, Mr. ALLEN, got 
accustomed to the task of burying corpses without any wrapper. 
Our divine’s next step was to wear pistols in his girdle: the hard- 
ships, privations, and hardenings of the campaign, came by little 
and little; but he first smelt gunpowder at the affair of Hykulzye, 
when General EnGLanp, in consequence of imperative orders, 
made his second and successful advance upon Candahar. At this 
city the author sojourned till General Norr marched to Ghuznee 
and Cabul: whither Mr. ALLEN accompanied the forces, zealously 
discharging his clerical duty ; praying devoutly for the submission 
of the enemy—if not, for victory over them; and taking his chance 
of distant shot, and sometimes of something nearer. After the de- 
struction of the bazaar of Cabul and the plunder of the inhabit- 
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| ants,—which, it seems, was reserved for our crowning triumph, and 


a Sunday,—Mr. Aven attended the rear-guard of the army in its 


: | harassed ‘ withdrawal”; nor parted from it till after the shows at 
pasha : " 
This spurious process of re- | 


Ferozepore. 
In one point of view, Mr. Atren has an advantage over most of 
He has brought to 


| the observation of the country a matured European and more 


The “poets” of this numerous | 


scholarly mind. Tis vision is not limited or coloured by preju- 
dices of company, or caste, or any of the other notions that warp 
the most enlarged minds that have long been mixed up with the 
cliques of a colony. Mr. ALLEN is also a man of observation, 
with an agreeable and grapbic manner of presenting what he 


observes. ‘The distinguishing characteristic of his volume, how- 
| ever, arises from his profession. It is the civilian and the 


grossed and dismayed him, she exclaimed, ‘“ Lascia le donne, e | 


studia la matematica”; and the idealizer could not again propi- 
tiate her outraged pride. The courtezan was a just judge: such 
sentence should be pronounced in all such cases; and your ideal- 
izers, your poets whose interest is not in their friends “as they 
are in this world,” should be exiled to their own abstractions, in- 
stead of being suffered to fill society with false shames and mis- 
givings. We do not yet understand so much of the real world, its 
study is not yet so exhausted and so barren, that we need to in- 
vent newer, or madly presume to devise a better creation. 


No necessity is more generally recognized than the fact that “one must 
draw the line somewhere”; and the line between true courage and foolbardi- 
ness is among the desirable bounds which must be traced ; but none is more 
variable. When the King of Naples went out shooting with Sir Will 
Hamilton, modo principum Italicorum,—that is, standing in a stou 
to shoot the wild beasts of a preserve as they were driven past,—a buffalo brel 
in, and the King, terrified, scrambled up a tree. “ All men,” said the affable 
Prince, quiet being restored, have their antipathies ; mine, I find, is for bulfa- 
loes.” His activity proved that he excelled a young Englishman, who was 
once boasting of a variety of feats which he could perform: Well,” exclaimed 
a wag who stood by, “these are very surprising things! you should tell us more 
of them. Come, now, tell us what you could do—could you run away from a 
cow?” Silence confessed that the youth had not ascertained that capacity. 









ox kind. One requested a friend not to go down acertain lane, “for down 
that lane is the fiercest @uck Lever saw”: he drew the line at ducks. Some 
men have more fortitude, though still tempered by discretion; as he who con- 


divine suddenly thrust upon scenes of war, and noting all its 
features with an attention unblunted by habit. Things in the daily 
life of the camp, which custom renders a second nature to military 
men, or inconveniences which if felt are scarcely to be complained 
of, struck the late curate of a quiet parish in England as startling 
novelties ; which indeed they were. Llis descriptions of the ‘“ pomp, 
pride, circumstance of glorious war,” as well as of its sterner ac- 
tions, have more of life and intelligibility than those of profes- 
sional men, from the absence of technicalities. A soldier describing 
in military terms a battle or an “affair,” often does not convey the 
notion of men so much as of masses, or even machines: the idea 
of individuals is sunk in that of the body of which they form the 
units. A novice like Mr. Aten does not so much see a certain 
amount of force moving in a certain direction, and represented by 
so many'rank and file, officers and non-commissioned officers, as 2 
number of men in uniform marching along a plain or scrambling up 
a rock; so that he conveys a better idea how an affair looks when 
taking place. He shows his readers what his readers would have 
seen had they “been there to sce.” In native powers of observa- 


| tion, as well as in the acquired art of expressing the results in 





language, he is equal to any of his predecessors in the Afghan war, 
and superior to some. 

It is not only in war, however, that Mr. ALLEN may be recom- 
mended as an agreeable companion. Ilis sketches of the manners 
of the Anglo-Indians in the remote stations, as well as of the 
people of the country, and of the country itself, are fresh and 
striking. Many of these descriptions and remarks would furnish 
exceedingly pleasant reading ; but we prefer such parts as illus- 


| trate the militant divine. 


| pened which is not inseparable from war. 


: : ae : | notions of war’s allowable necessities. 
But to return to the line to be drawn, which the Majesty of Naples did at the | . 


fessed that he was certainly alarmed at a bullock, but he did not think that | 


three several 
they miglit 


he should be afraid of a sheep. Here we have, from real life 


degrees fixed for the boundary between courage and foolhardine: 
be called the bovine, the ovine, and the anatine teste of courage. 


Excepting the plunder of Cabul before the withdrawal, Mr 
ALLEN considers that the charges against the troops, of cruelty and 
devastation, were all exaggerated, or untrue; and that nothing hap- 
Ile seems, however, in 
the course of his campaigning, to have picked up some practical 
Witness this 

CAPTURE OF A FORT. 

The cavalry, with Leslic’s guns to reinforce them, again advanced over the 
hills to recover the bodies of their killed, while we turned with the infantry, 
Captain Blood’s nine-pounders, and Captain Andersou’s six-pounders, to the 
fort from which the attack on the grass-cutte said to have been made. 
It was rather large, and with three towers within. As we approached, several 
unarmed people came out to meet us with supplicating gesturcs, and pleaded 
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that their village had no share in the matter. The general listened to their 
tale, told them to remain quiet, and ordered Captain F. White, with the light 
company of H. M. 40th regiment, to proceed and examine the fort, and ascer- 
tain whether there were any evidences of their having taken a part in the 
affair. 

As they approached the gate, accompanied by Major Leech to act as inter- 
preter, the infatuated wretches, though they had professed to surrender, dis- 
charged a volley of matchlock balls at the company, one of which very nearl 
killed the Major. ‘The men upon this rushed in: the light company of H. M. 
Alst, another company of H. M. 40th, under Captain Neild, and some light 
companies from the native corps, were ordered to support Captain White : they 
had been enraged by the previous events of the morning, and one of those pain- 
ful scenes ensued which are more or less common to all warfare, and which, I 
fear, under such circumstances, it is almost impossible to prevent. The fort 
was found full of people, and all armed and resisting. Every door was forced, 
every man that could be found was slaughtered ; they were pursued from yard 
to yard, from tower to tower; and very few escaped. A crowd of wretched 
women and children were turned out, one or two wounded in the melée. [never 
saw more squalid and miserable objects. One door, which they refused to open 
upon summons, was blown in by a six-pounder, and every soul bayoneted. 

At this tire I was with the General’s staff, very near the walls; and some 
said the volley of balls fired on the company passed close over us; but if it 
were so, I was too intent on the fort to notice them. I drew gradually nearer 
and nearer, till at length, curiosity prevailing over prudence, I entered it. 
Seldom, I apprehend, has a clergyman looked on such a scexe. Destruction 
was going on in every form; dead bodies were !ying here and there; Sepoys 
and followers were dragging out sheep, goats, oxen, and gocds, (a string of our 
camels, with the Commissariat brand upon them, led out of a wailed enclosure, 
clearly proved the falsehood of the assertion that the inmates were not par- 
ties to the attack) ; European and native soldiers were breaking open doors 
where they supposed any thing might be concealed; and every now and then, 
the discharge of a firelock proclaimed the discovery of a concealed victim ; while 
the curling blue smoke, and crackling sound from the buildings, indicated that 
the fire was destined to devour what the sword bad spared. 

The bugles sounded, and I retired from this painful spectacle. It is difficult 
to agcertain the number that perished in the fort, but it is probable that not 
less than from cighty to one hundred were shot ; and if any remained concealed 
in the buildings, they must have perished in the flamcs, for it was one mass of 
blazing ruin before we left it, and continued flaming all night. 

ROUND SHOT. 

While we were standing inactive, and gazing with little satisfaction at these 
disheartening operations on the fort, the enemy had collected in dense masses 
on the hills to the left of the gate, and were keeping up a fire of matcblocks. 
For these we cared but little, as they were too distant to be very effective; but, 
suddenly, whiz came a round shot just over our heads, followed in instant suc- 
cession by another: both pitched about fifty paces in our rear, and the ricochet 
carried them over the I6th regiment N. 1. It is impossible to describe the 
effect they produced: it was utterly unexpected, for we had been assured that 
the guns had been taken to Mcokoor; and I fancy very few who were there had 
ever been under the fire of round shot before. None but those who have expe- 
rienced it can conceive how immense is the difference between watching the 
practice of your own guns against the enemy, and that of the enemy’s against 
you. People at home think the cffect of two trains on the railroad passing 
each other at speed somewhat startling ; and so it is; but Ican assure them it is 
nothing to the thrill excited by one of these iron missiles whirring over your 
head, when you know that there is no tram-road to protect you from collision. 
Lam not naturaily nervous, but am coustrained to confess that the first dis- 
charge produced an <ffect like that of an electric shock, which seemed to vi- 
brate from the crown of my head to my toes; and though I became more used 
to them afterwards, I never bowed with such profound reverence to any one in 
my life as to these gentlemen: nor was I singular, all around me seeming to 
concur in paying them the same respect: the effect was the greater that we 
were at the time standing listlessly without excitement to engage our atten- 
tion. Our own guns were immediately turned upon these hills, and thundered 
forth an angry reply to their salute; aud the action was maintained for some 
time with artillery alone. - ™ - . 

We were in frequent peril, for their guns were well laid and fired with amaz- 
ing rapidity ; and had they not been posted on 2 height, and consequently sent 
plunging shots, our loss from them must have been great. they providentially 
fell a few paces either in front or rear of the line. One, however, came bound- 
ing through No. 1 company of H. M. 40th, and set those who were nearest in 
motion to save their legs: but, extraordinary to relate, when the clouds of dust 
which it threw up were dispersed, it was found that there was not a man 
touched: one struck a doolie in pieces about ten paces to my right, and cut off 
both legs of one of the bearers; another struck the shoulder of the horse of 
Lieutenant de Blacquier, H. M. 41st, and knocked it in pieces, carrying away, 
at the same time, the leg of the groom who held him. It was strange to ob- 
serve the almost entire absence cf any sense of danger in all around: jokes ond 
laughter resounded on all sides, and the general feeling appeared to be rather 
that of a set of schoolboys at a game of snow-balls than of men whose lives 
were in instant peril. An Irish sergeant of H. M. 40th had his head grazed by a 
spent ball: it confused him for the moment, and he exclaimed, “ Och! some- 
body take my piece! I’m kilt—I’m kilt—I’m kilt!” As they were leading 
him off, he hws over his shoulder, and cried out, “ Faith, boys, and I don’t 
think I’m kilt entirely yet!” His second thought called forth shouts of 
laughter. i i 
to think, and it is not till afterwards, in an interval of cool reflection, that the 
mind becomes awake to the dangers which have been incurred : if it were other- 
wise, I conceive men could never be brought into action at all. 

SOLDIERS ON SERVICE. 
With Mr. Scott about seven a. m., and found Lim apparently 
much better. After prayer with him, rode to our esa samp, and had divine 
service at eleven a.m. Returned afterwards to General Poliock’s camp, and 
found so great a change for the worse in Mr. Scott, that I feared he would not 
survive many hours: witnessed bis will, and administered the holy communion, 
which appeared to give him much comfort. I was greatly gratified here, as I 
had often been before, to see the kind and brotherly attcntion, and the many 
little offices of friendship rendered to their sick comrade by the young officers of 
H. M. 13th. Those who only see the soldier in the glitter of gay society at home, 
have little conception of what he really is. It is in the ficld, in the absence of 
almost every comfort, in the face of disease and death, that his real character is 
developed, and exhibits, often in mere boys, a tenderness of heart, a delicacy of 
attention, and extent of self-denial, that would astonish and perhaps shame 
many of their seniors who are more happily situated. 

REMAINS OF THE FIRST ARMY. 

The entrance to the Pass would have formed a fine su} ject for Salvater Rosa. 
The sun had not risen, and the gorge looked dark, gloomy, and threatening. 
I was between the Quartermaster-General’s party and the column ; consequently 
there were but few people, and one or two officers scattered about. The cragg 
and fantastic rocks towered almost perpendicularly on both sides, many of them 
quite so, to an enormous height. The foreground was occupied by the skele- 
tons of the ill-fated troops, with the larger forms of camels and horses. ‘Tbe 
gray light of morning starcely allowed the eye to penetrate the pass, which 
appearcd entirely shut ia. Large carrion-crows and vultures, with flagging 
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wings, were soaring heavily over head. As we entered, the ghastly memorials 
of past calamity became more and more frequent. It is impossible to estimate 
their numbers, but the ground through the whole length of the Pass, about five 
miles, was ceinbered with them. Some were gathered in crowds under rocks 
as if to obtain shelter from the biting wind: we could conccive what it must 
have been in January, for such was the intensity of the cold that we were al- 
most all compelled to dismount and walk, to keep life in our limbs and the water 
froze in icicles on the legs of the horses. I counted in one place twelve skele- 
tons, huddled together in a little nook. Some, from their attitudes, appeared 
to be those of persons who had expired in great agony, probably from wounds 
Most of them retained their hair, and the skin was dried on the bones, so that 
the hands and feet were little altered in form. Some were still covered with 
fragments of clothing, and here and there the uniform was discoverable. The 
horse and his rider lay side by side, or men were seen clasped in each other's 
arms, as they had crowded together for warmth. One spot, where the Pass wag 
almost closed by rocks projecting from either side, was literally choked with 
the corpses of men, horses, and camels. It appeared as if a tremendous volley 
had been poured among them, or that the delay unavoidable in passing so 
narrow a gorge had caused them to drop from cold. A small ruined building, 
on the left of the roa, was quite filled with dead bodies. 
TILE PARTING AT FEROZEPORE. 

The following day, the 9th, presented one of the most gratifying and at the 
same time most painful scenes I have ever witnessed, an apt illustration of 
what Dryden has termed “ pleasing pains and bitter sweets.” Maj 
Lieutenant-Colonel) Hibbert, C.B., who had long commanted the regiment, 
and most deservedly possessel the respect and affection of both officers and 
men, was about to leave, and with him Captain Neil, and Lieutenants Sey- 
mour, Carey, and M My time had also arrived for quitting the corps, 















Andrew. 
with which I had been most closely associated, and with the officers of which I 
had really been as a brother and a comrade. I have before mentioned the unity 
of the officers of this corps, which exceeded any thing of the kind I have seen 
elsewhere, and the parting was like the separation of a private family. At 
tiffin in the mcss-tent but little was said, for every one’s heart was full. Seve- 
ral tried to make speeches; but ail broke down, and the signs of fecling were too 
unequivocal to be mistaken. But when we really started, the scene was be- 
yond description. Th> band had been assembled to attend the Major out of 
the lines, as a compliment tohim; but this did not appear sufficient to the men, 
who all spontaneously turned out in uniform, and followed us. For more than 
two miles these noble warm-hearted fellows kept us company ; and “ One cheer 
more for the Major !”—* One cheer more for Captain Neil! ”’— One cheer 
more for the minister!’’ and soon, through the whole party, resounded again 
and again. We tried to speak to them and to thank them; but ia vain, for 
words were choked in the utterance. Still they followed us, shaking our hands 
and loading us with blessings: and thus amidst tears, and shouts, and benedic- 
tions, we took our leave of the gallant old 40th foot. Never shall they be with- 
out my prayers and best wishes, to whatever part of the globe they may go. 

Several sermons preached during the campaign are added as an 
appendix to the volume. The texts are well chosen in relation to 
the occasion, the subjects appropriately handled and applied; and 
the execution is above the general run of sermons, though perhaps 
not plain enough for all the audience, unless preached at extra- 
ordinary service, when chiefly officers attended. They are not, 
however, the most attractive parts of the volume; having the same 
characteristic as the soldier's account of war—they are a shade too 
technical. When we know the text and the occasion, we can pretty 
well guess what is coming,—though this is perhaps a technical 
remark. 








CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S MONSIEUR VIOLET. 
Monsieur Violet seems to us a fiction, though professing to be a 
narrative of facts, and offering, besides the interest of a story and 
the exhibition of character and manners, information about unex- 
plored countries, unknown tribes, and novelties in natural history. 
Whether this opinion be correct, or whether the work has some 
foundation in reality, we think it exceeds the legitimate province 
of fiction; which ought to take existing truths for its basis, how- 
ever it may clothe them in new forms; for even the most imagina- 
tive work is grounded upon assumed truths as they exist in belief, 
if not in reality. 

This critical canon Marryar appears to have forgotten; and 
hence his work suffers from the doubts of the reader in the truth of 
much that is related, as well as from the author's want of imagina- 
tion to vivify the wild and the remote, and to paint the manners 
which he has not seen. Carnin appears to have furnished the 
facts of Indian home life; many records exist of Indian speeches 


| and Indian councils; and several travellers have painted the stir- 


ring incidents of buffalo and other hunts, with the fearful hardships 
of the prairie and Rocky Mountains. The author's genius, and 
habitual observation of occurrences, with a military turn for con- 


a matter-of-fact air to the narrative; but the want of imaginative 
feeling preveuts him from reproducing his materials in an easy 
and life-like war. The Indians are imitated and lame. They have 
none of that evident nature which characterizes the Red Men of 
Coorer or of the Invinas. Every thing seems made up: we have 
phrases instead of manners; and even their customs are not always 
correctly presented—Red Men, for example, would not assault a 
fort in a dense mass by day. (Vol. I. page 162) It may be 
said that the Shoshones or Snake Indians are described by VioLet 
as superior to the other tribes, and different from them: but the 
warriors who advanced in close array were not Snakes; and if the 
Snakes differ in language from the other Indians, how come they to 
call the Deity ‘“ Manitou” ? 

The sketches in Texas are better. Manrryar has seen manners 
of the same kind in the rougher parts of the United States, and he 
describes them with effect ; though he probably exaggerates the pic- 
ture by attributing the behaviour and conduct of the lower Ame- 
ricans to a higher class of Texians. 

While the geueral spirit of the work suffers from these causes, its 
plan prevents it from possessing the interest of a regularly connected 
story; though more might have been accomplished in this way. 
The book is not only a mere succession of sceues and adventures, 
but is without the coherence of art, or the nature of what is called 
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ance—the incidents seem to spring from the head of the author. 
Monsieur Violet is the son of an adherent of Charles the Tenth, 
whom he has followed into exile. Violet the elder subsequently 
meets with an old friend, an Italian Prince Seravalle, banished for his 
Liberalism ; who has sojourned among the Shoshones inhabiting the 
Northern parts of California, and has returned to Europe with the 
view of carrying out goods, settlers, and divines, to civilize the 
Indians. Old Monsieur Violet falls in with this scheme of his 
friend ; but a series of convenient misfortunes, by loss of property 
and eventually of the lives of the elderly people, defeat it; and 
g Violet, who has been received as a chief of the tribe, is left 
almost alone. At this stage the more stirring parts of the narra- 
tive begin. Monsieur Violet plans campaigns against the Indian 
enemies of the Shoshones ; he wages war against the Mexicans in 
defence of the White settlers of California; and even contemplates 
uniting the scattered tribes of Indians, and making himself a great 
king over them and the Californians, when some Yankee traders 
invite him to dinner, and seize and sell him to the Mexicans. 
Rescued from impending death by a party of Indians, he travels 
through Texas and the country intervening between the Texan 
frontier and the more settled parts of the United States. dn this 
journey he goes through many adventures of the wild and wonder- 
ful kind; and the third volume closes with Monsieur Violet mak- 
ing some diplomatic communications to Joe Smith, the head of the 
sect called Mormons, in order to unite the entire of the Red 
Indian tribes in a grand confederacy. 

Compared with Marryat’s better works, Monsieur Violet is a poor 
affair ; but it is readable, and net devoid of a certain interest, from 
the rapid succession of adventure, the minute and truthful air of 
the narrative, and the distinctness of the style, which is perhaps 
clearer than ever. In the preface, Captain Marryar intimates 
that Monsieur Vioret’s facts, however surprising, are believed by 
the Captain to be correct. That Marryatr may have received 
some late information concerning the state of ‘Texas, is very likely : 
that the stories respecting the Snake and other Indians are derived 
from observation, we cannot believe—they have all the air of in- 
ventions, and of ignorant invention : as regards the Indian traditions 
about the peopling of America, and the facts in geology and na- 
tural history, the strongest argument in favour of their not being 
Marryat’s is that they look like the lucubrations of a French- 
man upon matters about which he kuows nothing. 

The longer scenes and adventures, although readable, have little 
of generic novelty, and somewhat of a melodramatic air besides: 
we will therefore take our extracts from the more miscellaneous 
parts. 
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THE RAG-TRADE OF TEXAS. 

Lach of our new companions had some little ‘Texian history to relate, which 
they declared to be the most rascally but smartish trick in the world. One of 
the lawyers was once summoned before a magistrate, and a false New Orleans 
fifty-dollar bank-note was presented to him as the identical one he had given 
to the clerk of Tremont House, (the great hotel at Galveston,) in payment of 
his weekly bill. Now, the lawyer had often dreamed of fifties, hundreds, and 
even of thousands ; but Fortune had been so fickle with him, that he had never 
been in possession of bank-notes higher than five or ten dollars. * * * * 
Of course, the lawyer had no remorse of conscience, in swearing that the 
note had never been his; but the tavern-keeper and two witnesses swore to his 
having given it, and the poor fellow was condemned to recash and pay expenses. 
Having not a cent, he was allowed to go; for it so happened that the gaol was 
not built for such vagabonds, but for the Government- officers, who had their 
sleeping apartments in it. This circumstance occasioned it to be remarked by 
a few commonly honest people of Galveston, that if the gates of the gaol were 
closed at night, the community would be much improved. 

Three days afterwards, a poor captain, from a Boston vessel, was summoned 
for the very identical bank-note; which he was obliged to pay, though he had 
never set his foot into the Tremont Hotel. 

There is in Galveston a new-iavented trade, called “the rag trade,” which 
is very profitable. I refer to the purchasing and selling of false bank-notes, 
which are, as in the lawyer’s case, palined upon any stranger suspected of 
having money. On such occasions, the magistrate and the plaintiff share the 
booty. I may as well here add a fact which is well known in France and the 
United States. Eight days afier the Marquis de Saligny’s (French Chargé 
@’ Affaires) arrival in Houston, he was summoned before a magistrate, and, 
upon the oaths of the parties, found guilty of having passed seven hundred 
dollars in false notes to a land-speculator. He prid the money; but as be never 
had in his possession any myney, except French gold aud notes of the Banque 
de France, he complained to his Government; and this specimen of Texian 
honesty was the principal cause why the banker (Lafitte) suddenly broke the 
arrangement he had entered into with General Hamilton (Chargé d’ Affaires 
from Texas to England and France) for a loaa of seven millions of dollars. 

BOKDER BANDS. 

We met again with our old friends the Wakes, and learned that there was 
a party of sixty or scventy Yankees or Texians roaming avout the upper forks 
of the Trinity, committing all sorts of depredatious, aud painting their bodies 
like the Indians, that their cnormities might be laid to the account of the 
savages. ‘This miay appear strange to the reader, but it has been a comimon 
practice for some time. There have always heen in the United States a nume- 
rous body of individuals, who, having by their crimes heen compelled to quit 
the settlements of the East, have sought shelter out cf the reach of civiliza- 
tion. These individuals are all desperate characters, and, uniting themselves 
in small bands, come fearlessly ani ng the savages, taking squaws and living 
among them till a sufficient period bas elapsed to enatle them to venture, under 
an assumed name and in a distant state, to return with impunity and enjoy the 
wealth acquired by plunder and assassination. 

This is the history cf the major portion of the Western pioncers, whose 
courage and virtues have been so much celebrated by Araerican writers. As 
they increased in numbers, these pioneers conccived a plan by which they 
acquired great wealth. They united together, forming a society of land pri- 
vateers or | neers, and made incursivns into the very Leart of the French 
and Spanish settlements of the West; where, not being expzeted, they surprised 
the peopie and caryicd off great booty. When, however, these Spanish and 




































French possessions were incorporated into the United States, they altered their 
system of plunder; and under the name of Border’s Buggles, they infested the 
states of the Mississippi and Tennessee; where they obtained such a dreaded re- 
utation that the Government sent out many expeditions against them, which, 
owever, were useless, as all the principal magistrates of the: 
trived even themselves to be elected members of the frater:! 
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of population broke up this system, and the “ Puggle were compelled to re- 
sort to other measures. Well acquainted with Indian manners, they would 
dress and paint themselves as savages, and attack the caravans to Mexico. The 
traders, in their reports, would attribute the deed to some tribe of Indians, 
probably, at the moment of the attack, some five or six Luudred miles distant 
from the spot. 

This Jand-pirating is now carried to a greater extent than ever. Bands of 
fifty or sixty pioneers steal horses, cattle, and slaves from the West of Arkansas 
and Louisiana, and sell them in Texas, where they have their agents; and then, 
under the disguise cf Indian warriors, they attack plantations in Texas, carry- 
ing away with them large herds of horses and cattle, which they drive to Mis- 
souri, through the lonely mountain-passes of the Arkansas, or to the Attalapas 
and Opelousas districts of Western Louisiana, forcing their way through the 
lakes and swamps on both shores of the river Sabine. 

SOURCES OF AMERICAN SUPEXSTITION, 

At these confines of civilization, the American is always a hunter; and those 
who dwell on the smaller farms, at the edges of forests, often depend for their 
animal food upon the skill of the male portion of their community. In the 
fall of the year, the American shoulders his rifie and goes alone into the wilds, 
to “see after Lis pigs, horses, and cows.” Constantly on the look-cut for deer 
and wild bees, he resorts to the most secluded spots, to swamps, mountain- 
ridges, or along the bushy windings of some cool stream. Constant views of 
nature in her grandeur, the unbroken silence of his wander ngs, causes a de- 
pression of the mind; and, as his faculties of sig)it aud hearing are ever on the 
stretch, it affects his nervous system. He starts at the fal ing of a dried leaf, 
and, with a keen and painful sensation, he scrutiuizs the withered grass 
before him, aware that at every step he may trample upon some venomous and 
deadly reptile. Moreover, in his wanderings he is often pressed with hunger, 
and is exposed tu a great deal of fatigue. 

“ Fast in the wilds, and you will dream of spirits,” is an Indian axiom, and 
avery true one. If to the above we add, that his mind is already prepared to 
receive the impressions of the mysterious and marvellous, we cannot wonder at 
their becoming superstitious. As children, they imbibe a disposition for the 
marvellous; during the long evenings of winter, when the svow is deep and the 
wild wind roars trough the trees, the old peo; le will smoke their pipes near 
huge blazing log-, and relate to them some terribie alventure. They speak of 

es heard near some caves; of hairbreadth escapes in encounters 
with evil spirits, under the form of wild animals; aud many will whisper that 
at such a time of u'ght, returning from some neighbouring market, they have 
met with the Evi! One in the forest, in such and such a spot, where the two 
roads cross each other, or where the old oak has asted by lightning. 

The boy grows to manhoo], but these family traditions are deeply engraved 
in his memory; and when alone in the solitude 2 the * baunted places,” 
his morb:d imagination embodies the phantoms cf Lis i 
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MR. KENNEDY'S POEMS. 
Wiru considciable poetical power and iorce of expression, Mr. 
Kennepy sometimes exhibits a feebleness of style approaching to 
doggrel, and « metre so ill-chosen in relation to his subject as to 
give an air of weakness to a poem, though neither the images nor 
the expression abstractedly would warrant the charge. He has, 
however, a quality rare in these days— subjects, treatment, thoughts, 
and style, are unborrowed. We do not mean that he has that 
originality of genius which enables its possessor to found a school 
or to advance to the front rank of poets; but in reading his volume 
we recognize a mind that has thought for itself, and are not con- 
tinually re..inded of other writers. 

The original poems of Mr. Kennepy are of the miscel- 
laneous kind, though some have a larger subject than the usual 
verses of this sort, as well as a more massy treatment. Their 
predominating characteristic is fancy, or ‘‘ conceit,” in the favour- 
able sense of the Elizabethan age,—meaning conception, or the 
faculty of readily discerning the properties and relations of things 
so as to “ bring remote resemblances happily together,” and to ex- 
haust any single subject by presenting all the images connected 
with it in a surprising though pleasing manner. Such was the cha- 
racter of the metaphysical school of poetry; and those writers are 
the models Mr. Kennepy has followed, though the traces of imita- 
tion are subtile, the quaint and rugged forms of the old writers 
being changed for the more polished and natural modes of the pre- 
sent time. That school, however, though it may strike, and in the 
hands of skill may please, has an inherent defect which no genius 
can overcome. It is artificial, not natural; it represents things as 
they are hunted out by the artist, and not with the relative import- 
ance of their own nature. Hence, the effect of such works di- 
minishes on each succeeding repetition ; a result partly owing to the 
first impressio: they make. Constructed artificially, they are helps 
to the mem :y, and when the opening passage is read, it suggests 
the rest. ‘The reader must uot, however, expect to find a mere 
counterpart of CLeaveLanp or Cowrey in Mr. Kennepy. He 
is of the prese:t age: these writers have only influenced his style, or 
perhaps encouraged his bent; and some of his poems have no 
relation, beyon.! their minuteness of treatment, to the metaphysical 
school; but they are not his best. 

Considered not in relation to the pleasure which they yield, but 
to the abilities displayed and the difficulties overcome, two birth- 
day odes on the young Prince of Wales are the most remarkable 
specimens of Mr. Kennepy’s muse. They are, indeed, in the Pin- 
daric measure,—a style not very consonant to our tongue; though 
it is well enough managed by our author, and it is perhaps conse- 
crated by usage to courtly themes. The critical reader, too, will 
sometimes be reminded both of Drypen and Mitton. The 
opening strain of the following has a Drydenic air, and the second 
reminds one of a still more “ glorious John.” 

“ There they lie, a beauteous pair, 
Royal child and moth r fair, 
The hopes of all our r:ce. 
And one is watching n.ar; 
He, to our people dear, 
Who sees reflected from an infant face 
Himself, the father to a line of kings. 
O bliss! O joy! 
Joy such as rarely springs 
In royal hearts!) Upon her boy 
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Victoria smiles; or down her cheek 
Perchance the pearly tear-drop steals, 
Telling what no words can speak, 

All the wife, the mother feels. 

Yes, she shall weep; she, in whose breast 
All England treasured lies, 

And mighticst empire's destinies, 


Shall melt with woman’s love opprest, 
i 
1 


And in her weakness thrice be blest. 
She for her babe shall breathe the silent prayer, 
And for a while forget a kingdom’s care. 
In many a Britizh hall 
There shall be mirth and festival ; 
And none so poor but in that festive glee 
Shall have their share; while sport and game, 
Revel and song, | roclaiz 
A nation’s jubilee. 
Cities wide shall rear 
Signals bright and clear, 
Dazzling the moon, and turning ni 
Village swains from home 
Many a nile shall come, 
And linger till the morn lath call’d away. 
In Cambrian vale the minstrel wild 
Lewellyn’s heir shall sing, 
Lewellyn’s heir and England’s child 
The mountain echoes ring. 
Erin her voice sha! raise, 
And speak of happier days; 
While greater hand than mine 
With prophet’s fire 
Shall seize the lyre, 
And sweep the magic strings with energy divine.” 
I ° i=) BY 
é : epi ° 1 
The poem from which this quotation is taken is a formal ode on 
the birth of the Prince. ‘The British Empire” continues the sub- 
ject ; running over the whole extent of England’s subject-lands, or 
even where we have only acquired an influence, as in Syria and 
China; and paints the joy with which the news will be reccived. 
When the laureateship shall again be vacant, we recommend Mir. 
Rann Kennepy. Ie has given proof that he needs not stipulate 
. c Pees 
for the discontinuance of the Birthday Odcs. 
As another example of Mr. Kennepy, we will take a specimen 
of amore natural and useful character, from the shorter poems. 
AND DEED. 
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THOUGHT 
Fall many a light thought man may cherish, 
Full many an idle decd may do ; 
Yet not a deed or thought shall perish, 
Not one but he shall bless or rue. 
When by the wind the tree is shaken, 
There’s not a bough or leaf can fall, 
But of its falling heed is taken 
By One that secs and governs all. 
The tree may fall and be forgotten, 
And buried in the earth remain; 
Yet from its juices rank and rotten 
Springs vegetating life again. 
The world is with creation teeming, 
And nothing ever wholly dies ; 
And things that are destroyed in seeming, 
In other shapes and forms arise. 
And Nature still unfolds the tissue 
Of unseen works by spirit wrought ; 
And not a work but hath its issue 
With blessing or with evil fraught. 
And thou may’st seem to leave behind thee 
All memory of the sinful past ; 
Yet ob, be sure, thy sin shall find thee, 
And thou shalt know its fruits at last. 

The Translations, occupying about half the volume, embrace 
German, French, Greek, and Latin authors. They possess the 
same qualities of force and poetical power which we noted in the 
original poems, yet exhibit some distinctive character of the author 
translated. The one from Horace strikes us as the least success- 
ful: it is somewhat stiff, and somewhat prosaic. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 
From October 13th to October 19th. 
Books. 

Diary of a March: through Sinde and A ffghanistan, with the troops under 
the command of General Sir William Nott, K.C.B., &e. And Sermons 
delivered on various occasions during the campaign of 1842. By the 
Reverend I. N. Atuen, B.A., Assistant Chaplain on the Honourable 
East India Company’s Bombay Establishment. 

The Belle of the Family, or the Jointure; a Novel. 
“The Young Prima Donna,” &c. In three volumes. 

Selections Srom the Kur-dn, commonly called, in England, the Koran; 
with an interwoven Commentary. Translated from the Arabic, methodi- 
cally arranged, and illustrated by Notes, chiefly from Sale’s edition: to 
which is prefixed an Introduction, taken from Sale’s Preliminary Dis- 
course, with corrections and additions. By Epwarp Wivc1AM Lane, 
Author of “ The Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians,” and 
Translator of “‘ The Thousand and One Nights.” 

Walter Gray, a Bullad; and other Poems. Second edition, including 
the “ Poetical Remains.” By Mary CHALENOR. . 

The Poetical Remains of Mary Chalenor. 

Eee small volumes appear under circumstances to disarm criticism. Mary 

HALENOR was a young widow, left with three little children, whom she sup- 
ported, we gather from the preface, by an “ occupation productive of little else 
than toil and hardship.” Llness followed her anxieties, and terminated in death 
soon after the appearance of Walter Gray. A new edition of that poem has 
been called for, and appears with her Poetical Remains, which are also printed 
separately ; the object of the publication Leing the benefit of her children. 

But though criticism would be silent, it needs not. ‘The poems are what 
they profess to be—domestic effusions, written upon home topics or daily 
occurrences, mingled with a few subjects as large as a ballad or a tale, but all 
intended in the first place for family eyes, aud the Remains were never designed 
for publication. With these traits of subject the execution corresponds. 
The gayety is subdued, the pleasantry quiet, and the graver thoughts are natural 
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though not decp. What is more than all, the poems are a true reflection of the 
writer’s mind, not the faint or distorted echo of somebody else’s—verses ex- 
hibiting the amiable and domestic character of a well-educated Englishwoman, 
whose grief is not allowed to tumefy into melodramatic rant or her joy to de. 
generate into boisterousness, and the style rather formed froin conversation 
than books. Such, by way of a short example, is 
THE BACHELOYP. 
A Bacheloc, a Bachelor, 
Ifow pleasant it must be, 
A welcome guest at every feast, 
A happy fellow he: 
Whate’er he earns he freely spends, 
For home he has no care— 
and merry Bachelor, 
e is everywhere ; 
nud rout invited out, 
bein to every belle, 


he pleasures of i 












A Bachelor, a Baclielor, 


When age with wrinkled 


Comes creeping on him by degrees, 


face 





Vith slow yet steady pace, 

The jovial set whom ounce he met, 

1 evening hour to pass, 

» some are dead, and s 

Por Time still turns his glass ; 

No friead to cheer his sileat home, 
No heart respousive beats ; 

Ife bears his sorrows ail alone, 
Aud pity never meets. 





cae wed, 












A Bachelor, a Bacheler, 
Ile lives aud dies the same; 

No wi'e to weep when he is dead, 
No child to bear his name! 


With mourning gerb and measured pace, 


Strangers atiend his bier; 


es this wor 


»ssing, al 
















Taxidermy ; or the Art of ¢ a, Preparing, and Mounting Objects of 
Naturs! History, For tl Museums and ‘Travellers. By Mrs. 
R. Ler, (form erly Mrs. 'T. Epwarp Bowpicu,) Author of the * Me- 
moirs of Cuvier,” Member of the Wetteravian Society, &c. Mlustrated 
wit! eravi on wood. ‘Ihe sixth edition, corrected, improved, and 


modernized. 

{The principal novelty of Mrs. Les’s sixth edition of the art of preparing 
animals as objec natural history, consists in her account of Mr. WATER- 
Ton’s methods of pro a; tostudy which, she made a pilgrimage to Water- 
ton Hall. Notwithstanding this advantoge, she despairs of conveying a true 
account of that traveller’s processes, so as to enable others to imitate his pre+ 
parations. And no wonder; for, according to Mrs. Lee's description, Taxi- 
dermy rises under his hands into a branch of the fine arts; the dead seem to 
revive under his touch, and, with the permanence of a mummy to put on the 
spirit of life. The wings droop, or extend, the crest is erect; the beast ot 
prey looks cnough to frighten one, (by its reality, not its look of caricature) ; 
and the boa constrictor is there in all its horrible magnitude, yet so light, being 
hollow, that one can poise it in the hand. Yetit iscurious to observe how much 
of the mechanical, with labour, pains, and time, and some not over-cleanly 
processes, are necessary to this perfection. We read of skewers and needles, 
knives and cotton, corrosive sublimate and spirits of wine, as weil as paste- 
board, putty, and the rather disagreeable actions of cutting up and flaying un- 
cooked creatures : day after day fur several weeks have minute and mechanical 
processes to be repeated, —when at last, and as if by magic, the wings, that have 
been cut and stitched together, appear by a dexterous manipulation instinct 
with flight; the tail, whose feathers have been stretched out by some contriv- 

nce, become a natural fan, under a slight knock ; and the great beast, whose 
skin may have been cut into several pieces for convenience of packing, by dint 
of glue and pasteboard under the joints of the divisions, becomes like a speci- 
men of sculpture, with fur and colour superadded. ‘There is more in all this 
than taxidermy—there is knowledge and observation of the living things. He 
who would preserve like WATERTON, must undergo WATERTON’s “ Wander- 
ings,” and look about him too. } 

The Application of Geology to Agriculture, and to the Improvement and 
Valuation of Land; with the nature and properties of Soils, and the 
principles of Cultivation. By Nicuonas Wuirrey, Land-Surveyor. 

(Mr. Wurrcey is a laad-surveyor of the West of England; who, finding a 
knowledge of geology useful to him in his professional pursuits, has published 
a book upon the subject, with the view of calling the attention of agriculturists 
to its practical importance. Strictly speaking, the work is more chemical than 
geological: the composition of soils and the means of improving them is dwelt 
upon more than rocks and their strata. But the opening chapters on this 
subject are plain, useful, and probably sufficient for their purpose; which is 
mainly that of pointing out the character of the soil generally found upon the 
differeat kind of “rocks.” } 

A Practical Treatise on Organic Diseases of the Uterus; being the 
Prize Essay to which the Medical Society of London awarded the 
Fothergiliian Gold Medal for 1843, By Joun C. W. Lever, M.D,, &c. 

[A plain, we ranged, and very practical treatise; embracing statistics, and 
directions, as well as general descriptions of disease, and its illustration by 
cases. The subject, however, is one whose notice is only adapted to a medical 
journal. ] 

Physiology for Young Ladies, in short and easy Conversations. 

[ A series of familiar dialogues on physiology, so far as it applies to health and 
‘ ‘The matter is principally drawn from Dr. 
Comse’s celebrated work ; which the writer found “ too long and too scientific 
for unreflecting young ladies,” and which she has here diluted to suit their 
powers of assimilation. ] 

The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher; the Text formed from a new 
collation of the carly editions. With Notes and a Biographical Me- 
moir by the Reverend ALEXANDER Dyce. In eleven volumes. Vo- 
lume ILI. 

(Contains five dramas—The Scoruful Lady, The Coxcomb, The Captain, The 
Honest Man's Fortune, and The Little French Lawyer.) 
SERIALS. 

Treland, Before and After the Union with Great Britain. By R. Mont- 
Gomery Manrrin, Esq., Author of the “ History of the British Colo- 
nies,” &c. Part I. 

[ According to Mr. Monrcomery Martin's preface, “it is due to the cha- 
racter of England” that the charges of Mr. O’ConneLt and his Corn Ex- 
change Committee should be “ minutely investigated” : he has therefore elect- 
ed himself the champion of Great Britain,—proposing, like a knight of old, to 
cause the imaginary giants and monsters of the Repeal Committee to vanish 
into nothing, under the blasts of seven one-shilling numbers of Zreland Before 
and After the Union. Tue First Part of the series is devoted toa “ History 
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of the Legislative Union,” with a brief glance at the early story of Ireland ; 
commencing with the landing of * Cesara, a niece of Noah, previous to the 
Deluge”; the whole being doubled up in less than forty pages. So short a 
space is obviously insufficient to do justice to so large a theme; especially 
where the olject is to destroy the impression produced by men who 
are not restrained by accuracy in stating facts, or by logic in draw- 
ing conclusions. Whatever may be said of Mr. O'ConneLL 3 book or 
his manifestoes, this must be admitted—he is broad, and he is clear. The critic 
may penetrate his unscrupulous one-sidedness, and despise his evil motives, and 
his turgid taste ; the historian may detect his suppression, perversion, misre- 
presentation, or perbaps his forgery of facts; but the facts them ves are mar- 
shalled in imposing order, with inverted commas, and authorities tacked to the 
end. Mr. Monrcomery Martin has not given himself sufficient space for 
this kind of tactics—perhaps he is not altogether equal to O'CONNELL in their 
management ; so that the effect is neither so broad nor so authoritative. ‘There 
is also a difference in their minds. O’CONNELL’s statements, or rather the 
conclusions he wishes drawn from them, are perhaps as much distrusted for the 
man’s whole claracter as for the statements themselves. In Mr. Monr- 
GOMERY MantIn there is a partisan, pufting, prospectus-like tone of mind, 
which at once rather disposes to doubt. tlowever, the champion of England has 
“given as good as was sent.” He makes out that the “native Irish” were 
oppressed and plundered by their “native chieftains,” till they were almost re- 
duced to the condition of beasts; that Ireland never had a “native Parlia- 
ment,” till England gave her one, to be held at England's pleasure ; that the | 
old Irish Parliament was a corrupt body, more injurious to Irish interests than | 
the worst British Ministry—v hich really restrained the Irish representatives ; | 
that the Rebellion of ‘98 was caused by the ungrateful treason of the United | 
Irishmen, not.fomented by Government; and that the Union was deemed ne- | 
| 
| 















cessary by some Irish patriots to preserve Ireland’s independence—and was not, 
Whether the six-and-thirty 
uvince Repealers, may be 
“set-olf,.” They will 


Martin vouching it, carried by corruption ! 
pages in which these views are inculcated will co 
doubted; but they will furnish Anti-Repealers with a 











also bring together a number of scattered or unremembered facts reJating to 
Ireland, and some of them telling ones against the babblers of the Corn Ex- | 
change; which is the chicf use and merit of the publication. } 
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Authoress of * The Neigh! 
(Smith’s Standard Library.) 
[ This is a cheap edition of one of Freperix 
Howirr had not yet published. The preface 
reprinted from an American lation 
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Paget's Library of Fiction; » Mise and Trans- 





lated Tales ; with two portrait 
[ This new undertaki ses to furnish tales selec 
translated frorn fo The present nuin 
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from periodicals or 
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Sch History of the Eighteenth Century. Translated by Davip 
Davison, M.A. Part If. (Foreign Library.) 






The Book of Scottish Song, Nos. XI. to XV. 
Completes this comprehensive yet cl collection of Scottish songs, ancient | 
and modern, with notices of what is known oftheir origin and autiorship. It | 
forms a compact square volume of 600 pages, containing upwards of twelve | 
hundred lyrics, with indices of first lines and authors’ names; and is the largest 
in number and smallest in bulk of any similar collection. ] 

ALMANACKS. 

Glenny’s Garden Almanack and Ficrist's Directory, 1844. 

[ Contains, in addition to the calendar, and the usual almanack information, 
monthly directions for the amateur, of a less jog-trot kind than is gencrally 
found, in these publications, with various lists of miscellaneous information 
useful to the gardener. | 

IntustrArEp Works Anp Paints. 
Illustrated by engravings from the Old Masters, 
ns by Joun Martin, K.L. Parts XXIII. to 















Imperial Family Bible. 
and from origi 
XXVII. 

| The plates of this handsome Bible are various and well-chosen ; including 
pictures by modern German aud English painters, as well as the old masters of 
Italy; and they are well engraved. The engraving of Gurpo’s masterpicce, 
“The Murder of the Innocents,” by Messrs. Hour, is highly effective; and 
the “Finding of Moses,” after Konter, by H. Ronryson, is beautifully 
executed. | 

The Works of Burns. With Notes and Llustrations. Parts VII. to X, 

[In turning over the leaves of these numbers, we were struck by the variety, 
vividness, and local truth of the ecenery in the illustrations. The artist, D. 
O. Hint, successfully emulates the good qualities of ‘TURNER, and shuns his 
defects, The nortraits also are good, ] 
—— Edition of the Waverley Novels, Parts XXXVIILI. and | 
CX XIX, 






PAMPHLETS. 

The Original Preface to the History of Old and New Sarum, or Salisbury ; 
with a Statement of the Circumstances connected with the Publication 
of that work. By Henry Harcuer. 

| This involves the question of a disputed claim to the authorship of a history 
of Salisbury, carried on at the expense of the late Sir Rrcuarp Cort Hoare: 
Mr. Henry Hatrcury claims the entire authorship; whereas Mr. Benson, 
the Recorder of the city, only assigns to him the position of an assistant, or at | 
most of joint-author. ‘The representations of this latter gentleman seem to | 
have convinced Mr. Merrick Hoare, Sir RicHarp’s executor, as well as | 
Mr. Hoarr’s professional advisers, and Mr. Nicnots the printer, that his 
claim was just; and as Mr. Harcuer refused a proposal by Mr. Hoare that 
the names of Benson and Harcner should both appear on the title-page, 
the history was published with that of Benson alone. 

In this statement of Mr. Harcuet’s we of course have only one side of the 
question; but even from that we suspect Mr. Benson’s claim was a strong 
one, and that Mr. Hatcner is not a good advocate of his own cause. | 

Analytical View of the Census of New South Wales, for the year 1841 ; 
with tables showing the progress of the Population during the previous 
twenty years. By Ratpn MansFieLp. Originally written for the 
Sydney Herald. 

Sutherland as it Was and Is; or How a Country may be Ruined. 

Sequel to the Real Monster Evilof Ireland. By Augustus G. SrarLe- 








TON, Esq., formerly Private Secretary to the Right Honourable George 
Canning. 
Who should Educate the Prince of Wales? Second edition. 
Must. 


Wilson's Edition of the Songs of Scotland, Book V. 
Where are Childhood's happy days? Ballad. The Poetry by a young 
Lady; the music by J. ALDRIDGE. 








MUSIC. 
First Sonata for the Pianoforte ; composed and dedicated to his friend, Faux 
MrnpDEtssonn Bantuonpy, by Lovis Sromn. Op. 125. 

Iv is a significant trait of the great artist, and shows the devotion to the 
highest objects of music with which he is penetrated, that in this, his 
first entrance on a new path of composition, he revives an exploded 
form of writing, but one which nevertheless characterized the most in- 
tellectual age of the Pianoforte, from Dussex, CLementTI, and WoELFL, 
to BerrHoven. A Sonata in these days, when even MrNDELSSOHN, 
the most classical, regular, and consistent inventor of all the young com- 
posers of Europe, is coutent to disperse much good music under eapri- 
cious titles—-when every style and form that can give popularity to 
brief and ficeting efforts, which require neither design nor continuity 
of thought, have been employed by the fashionable pianists—a sonata 
in these times is more truly an apparition than many of the composi- 
tions that M. Lisazr thus oddly entitles. Let us hope that this revival 
is not less an evidence of the advancing stage of musical cultivation, 
which demands works of sustained power and scientific construction, 
than a testimony of the light in which Spour regards his art in one of 
i ost misused departmenis. 
Souata before us comprises the following movements: Allegro 
moderato A flat 8-4; Romanza in F minor3-8; Scherzo in C minor and 
Trio in A fl.t; Finale A flat, allegretto 2-4. An especial compliment 
to the charming vocal style of MENDELssouN’s Lieder ohne wérte seems 
desigued in the motivo of the first movement; which is full of elegant air, 
and accompanied by choice and piquant chromatic harmony. A singing 
character predominates (as in some of BerTHoven’s Sonatas) as the 
ig feature of the composition. The figurate passages are new in 
te musie—savouring somewhat of the violin in their construc- 
tion, it is truc, but still very pretty; and the contrast of effects is most 
judicious,—the left hand now in spreading chords of tenths or twelfths 
ccompanying a single part with the right hand; then both hands 
are brought : play in five strict parts, and exhibit that 
r ¢ for which Srour is so celebrated. 
full playing required to be duly articulated 
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a this first movement, will demand hands versed in the principal diffi- 
culties of the modern school, as well as the most finished conception of 
style in the delivery. The Romance is a movement of simplicity and 






ose; a piece relying for its interest solely ou expression, and avoid- 
# all the florid groups and decorative phrases of the modern adagio. 
A pathos in the harmonizing, that reminds sometimes of GLuck, some- 
times of BrErHoveEN in the Rasumoffsky Quartets, reigns here. After 
an episode in D flat major, there is a return to the original theme on a 
pedal point, which will attract the attentioa of the musician by its artful 
management. The sequences that aunounce the principal subject of 

Scherzo are beautiful, though not features of conspicuous novelty. 
In movements of this character, Beeruoven will certainly not easily 
fiaud a successor. The principal phrase of the Trio in A flat derives its 
interest less from intrinsic novelty than from the elegant motion of the 











| accompaniment in the tenor part of the left hand, which gives the 


melody a new colouring. ‘lhe coatinnance of this tenor phrase in the 
second part of the trio !eads to some surprising and beautiful harmony. 
The opening of the Finale on the chord of the 9-7 is elegant, and in the 
ariose taste of certain last movements in BreErHoven’s Sonatas. Be- 
revailing elegauce of phrase, there is much fine counterpoint 
*t part-writing in this movement; which sundry passages of 
‘peggios of chords, and here and there a scale or two, (in 
giously avoided by Spour,) contribute on the whole to 
iia the ordinary range of piano- 





sides ¢ 
and 5 
triplets, 
general most reli; 
bring somewhat nearer than the rest wi 
forte music. 

We hail with pleasure the promise of a new coinage from the same 
nint of art. Pianoforte-composers have too often degraded their instru- 
ment by writing for it merely sensual ear-tickling passages—if not to 
gratify the eye by the sight of legerdemain and difficulty vanquished. 
We want writers who like BeeTHOVEN and Svour bring the seriousness 
of symphony and quartet composition to the piano, to produce its true 
eloquence; and we trust that the example here set will not be lost on 
the rising talent of the day. 

















TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Loudon, 16th October 1843. 

Srr—Will you allow me to add a few words to your notice of Continental 
Music ? 

Wacner’s opera The Flying Dutchman (“Der fliegende Holliinder”) was 
not produced at Cassel during Spour’s recent visit to England, but some weeks 
before. While he was here, the theatre at Cassel was shut. 1 was staying 
there at the time ; and, having enjoyed the pleasure of frequent intercourse with 
the great Kapellmeister, | know his opinion of the opera. He thought very 
highly of it, and gave great care and attention to its preparation. [ad it been 
his own, he could scarcely have been more solicitous about it. It has many and 
great beauties—mingled with those indications of nationality which especially 
appear when a German enters the domain of “fiends, ghosts, and sprites.” 
The story, I suppose, is in the main like that which formed the groundwork 
of the drama so successfully represented at the Adelphi some years since. 
ReissiGer happened to be at Cassel during its performance ; and he told me 
that he thought the getting-up more perfect there than that, I believe at Dres- 
den, under the direction of the composer, and with Scurapver-DevRieNT 
for prima donna. “ But Wagner,” said he, “is a young man, and the singers 
took what liberties they pleased with his songs. Spohr watches the composer's 
reputation with the regard and enforces it with the authority of a parent.” 

The Sonata for Pianoforte, dedicated to MENDELSSOHN, was written while I 
was at Cassel, where I had the pleasure to hear it. I rejoice to find my own 
impression of its merits confirmed by your authority; but I suppose it will 
not be heard in London. Srour said to me, soon after he had begun it, 
“ Don’t you think Iam a bold man to attempt to write for the pianoforte ? ” 
But I quite agree with you, that the very want of the ability to “travel over 
the finger-board ” may impart originality to the composition. “ We sit down,” 
said Werner, “tothe pianoforte, and our fingers involuntarily give expression 
to favourite passages, or it may be reminiscences, and we are too apt to call 
the operation composition.” From this sort of treacherous allurement, Spour, 
when writing for the pianoforte, is altogether free. What he writes must then 
come from the brain, not the fingers. 

Yours truly, 





AmIcus. 
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FINE ARTS. 
RAIMBACH THE ENGRAVER. 

Tue name of ABRAHAM RarmpBacn is familiar to all adimirers of the 
WILKIE prints: he was one of the old school of historical line-en- 
gravers, of which Suanr and James Huarn were the heads; and his 
reputation is identified with the fame of Wiixie, eight of whose pic- 
tures he engraved: during a pericd of four-and-twenty years he was 
almost exclusively occupied upon them. M. Rarmpacn died in Ja- 
nuary last, at the age of sixty-seven; and left some “ Memoirs and 
Recollections ” of his life, which he set down at the request of his ¢!dest 
son: by him they have been printed for private circulation, and we 
have been favoured with a copy of the work. 
to attract popular attention, it is not without interest as a pluin and 
unaffected narrative of the steady career of a persevering, sensible, and 
independent man, who earned competence and honourable distinction 
by the industrious exercise of good natural talents, cultivated by the 
study and practice of his art. 

The process of line-engraving is slow and laborious, and withal so 
difficult that it requires great ability and determination to attain suc- 
cess: the skill of the artist is appreciated only by the few, who know 
what he has to contend against ; whereas his failure is apparent to the 
casual observer: the length of time required to finish a large plate 
making the undertaking expensive and the risk great, the opportunities 
of attaining celebrity are rare, and ordinary employment even is pre- 
carious. Rarmpacu had been sixteen years engaged upon book-plates, 
beginning with Cookxe’s Poets and advancing to Smirke’s Arabian 
Nights, before an opportunity offered for commencing upon a large 
plate. In 1812, WiLkre proposed to him to engrave the Village Poli- 
tictans, (the picture which first established the fame of the painter,) on 
their joint risk : the speculation was not very profitable,—“ the trade ” 
being opposed, as usual, to any intrusioa on their province; but it con- 
solidated the reputation of the engraver, and made his name extensively 
known. This plate was finished in the comparatively short space of 
sixteen months: and it was followed by the Rent-Day, a more elaborate 
work, which occupied two years and a half. The Cut Finger, The 
Errand-Boy, Blindman’s Buff, and Distraining for Rent, were suc- 
cessively produced, as joint ventures of the painter and engraver: the 
last proved unsuccessful, as WiLkis predicted, on account of the un- 
pleasant nature of the subject; though the picture is the most cramatic 
and animated of Witkis’s works. Tire Parish-Beadle was a com- 
mission from Mr. Moon, at the liberal price of sixteen hundred guineas : 
as also was The Spanish Mother, the last of the series engraved by 
RarmBacn. All these plates were entirely the work of his own hands; 
the engraver never having been able to obtain availible assistance in 
forwarding the plates. To this may be attributed, as his son justly 
observes, the exce!lence of the work throughout each. 

RarmpBacs was an excellent engraver: his plates are admirable for 
sound and elaborate execution, and for the force and distinctness with 
which every characteristic of the picture is brought out: the heads are 
alive with expression, the eyes especially having the lustre aud vivacity 
of the original. Nor is the most minute accessory neglected: all the 
details were carefully studied, but always with reference to the en- 
semble: the whole is not sacrificed to the parts. The totally different 
effect of the several plates engraved by Rarmpacu attests the fidelity 
with which he rendered the varying styles of the painter: nothing can 
well be more opposite than the daylight brightness of the Rent-Day 
and the dark tone of the Parish-Beadle; while the bold and sweeping 
flow of Jine in the Spanish Mother is contrasted with the neatness and 
closeness of execution in the Errand-Boy. The patient elaboration of 
the engraver, and the solidity and exactness of his work, however, 
tended to a hard and dry manner, which in the Parish Beadle amounts 
to a metallic rigidity ; and of the power that resides in an arrangement of 
lines to produce the effect of a play of light, the yielding sofiness of 
flesh, the flutter of drapery, and such like glancing touches, we per- 
ceive very few and slight indications, In rendering colour, too, as well 
as texture, we desiderate something. But the forms are perfect, Raim- 
BACH at the outset of his pupillage felt the necessity of becoming a 
draughtsman, and employed his scanty leisure, before eight in the 
morning and after six in the evening, in drawing ; and after he left his 
master, HaLt, he entered as a student of the Royal Academy, and drew 
from the antique und the life for nine years. Ile became a tolerable 
Miniature-painter tco,—possessing, as he modestly says, “the very com- 
mon power of making an inveterate likeness”: at one time he was 
tempted to pursueitas a profession, so gloomy then scemed the prospects of 
engraving ; but he preferred the solitary drudgery of an engraver’s life to 
the annoyances to which the portrait-paiuter is subject from the vanity 
and caprice of sitters. His industry was indefatigable; though his close 
application to a laborious profession was not centinued without a strong 
effort of the will. Of this we have incidental proofs in the phrase ‘1 
set doggedly to work again,” which recurs after every period of relaxa- 
tion. His holydays were few, and chiefly consisted of a short trip to 
the Continent, which he visited on two or three occasions. He records 
his impressions in a lively and unaffected manner, showing good sense 
and justness of observation. ‘These memoranda form the bulk of the 
volume, the rest being occupied with a simple narrative of his professional 
career, interspersed with brief notices and anecdotes of the persons he 
met with. Of his art he says nothing ; being equally silent on his merits 
and the means he adopted to attain eminence. In this particular the book 
is disappointing ; but it probably never occurred to him that an account 
of his method of proceeding would be interesting or instructive to others. 
He alludes with becoming pride to the honours bestowed on him by the 
French on exhibiting his first Witk1e print in the Louvre, presenting 
him with a gold medal, and electing him a Corresponding Member of 
the Institute of France; contrasting this unsought recognition of his 
merits with the utter neglect of foreign artists, however distinguished, 
by our Royal Academy. He justly censures the “‘mean and narrow 
exclusiveness ” of this body, which doles out its paltry distinctions with 
a niggardly hand to importunate claimants, and knows not how to 
honour itself by granting them unsolicited to eminent talent. In the eyes 
of the Royal Academy, ABRAHAM RAIMBACH had no existence; any 
more than SHarp, Woo..etT, and Hears had, or than Doo, BurNETT, 
Goopa.t, Mitten, and other first-rate line-engravers now have; to 
whose skill and talent Academicians are indebted for the multipli- 
cation of their works and the spread of their celebrity. 
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ECONOMICS OF BRIDGE- BUILDING. 

Tue condition of Westminster Bridge naturally leads to a consideration 
of the other old bridges over the Thames in and near the Metropolis ; 
all of which were more or Jess faulty in their structure. Old London 
Bridge was cumbrous, unhandsome, and a perilous obstruction to navi- 
gation ; and the attempts to remedy the serious inconveniences it occa- 
sioned cost more than building the new one. Both Westminster and 
Blackfriars—the last of comparatively recent date—have required the 
expenditure of large sums to remedy the defects of their construction ; 
and those at Putney and Battersea are dangerous and unsightly nui- 
sances, that can only be abated by rebuilding. To account for this 
state of things, we had recourse to the treatise of Professor Hosk1ne, 
before referred to; and there we found that it was occasioned by an 
imperfect acquaintance with the scientific principles of bridge-building, 
Nor, it would seem, have those principles been completely carried out 
by later engineer-architects. 

‘The aim of the bridge-builder should be to carry across the river a 
road, as little elevated as may be above the shore, with the least possible 
obstruction to the course of the stream. ‘To accomplish this object, he 
must solve the problem of producing a durable structure raised on the 
fewest and smallest points of support; the arches being as wide in their 
span and flat in their curve as is consistent with strength. Suspension- 
bridges fulfil these conditions most completely; the suspension-bridge 
at Hammersmith, for instance, being little if any obstruction to the 
river, and having the least elevation above the shore of any over the 
Thames. Standard bridges of iron admit of arches of wide span and 
slight elevation, being constructed on the principle of beams tied toge- 
ther: of this'the Southwark Bridge is an example, though its rise is 
unnecessarily steep. But neither kind of iron bridge is so solid and 
lasting as one of masonry; nor so suitable for a great city where the 
traffic is heavy and incessant. Stone, especially granite, is the most du- 
rable, and therefore the fittest material for the bridges of a metropolis; 
and was judiciously chosen by Rennie for those of London and 
Waterloo. 

The ancients in building a bridge made every pier massive enough to 
serve as a buitress to resist the thrust of the arch it contributed to sup- 
port; so that if one or more arches were broken down, the rest would 
stand as firmasever. The principle of construction acted upon by 
modern architects is to consider the piers merely as supports to the 
arches; the abutments at each end resisting the thrust of the whole 
serics of arches. But they do not fully carry out this principle: their 
piers are wider and more massive than they need be for the arches to 
rest upon; though not strong enough to act as buttresses. Thus the 
course of the stream is needlessly obstructed, to the detriment both of 
the navigation and of the structure itself. This new principle was first 
enunciated in 1716, by GAUTIER; who lays it down as an axiom, that 
“ the piers of bridges support only half the masonry of the two arches 
a: their sides.” PiRrRonet restated the principle, which he carried into 
effect in his bridge at Neuilly. It has been considered that the piers of 
a bridge should occupy a fifth part of the water-way : but they need not 
take up so much as a sixth or a seventh: those of Waterloo and Lon- 
don bridges are equal to one-sixth of the openings of the arches; but 
those of Staines bridge, by the same architect, are only equal to between 
one-eighth and one-ninth. Prrroner gives a different standard of 
proportion: he considers twice the length or depth of the keystones 
sufficient. Tne flatter the arch the severer is the thrust: those 
curves, therefore, should be sought for which have the effect of 
converting horizoital thrust into vertical pressure within the 
smallest space. Segmental arches exercise a much severer thrust 
than arches of elliptical form with the same span and rise. 
PERRONET, however, suggests, that “it may be prudent in designing 
bridges for rivers of great width to introduce some strong piers, which 
in case of need may serve as abutments; placing them at distances of 
three or four arches apart.” Mr. Hoskine advocates reducing the piers 
in thickness, and extending the arches as wide as is consistent with a 
due regard to strength; a thin pier in a water-way being exposed to 
less violent action from the water than a thick one, because it restrains 
the water less, and it is less liable to casual injuries, The abutments 
should be constructed to resist the thrust of the whole series of arches 
so strongly that their materials should be crushed before they yield to 
the pressure. By way of illustrating his views, he gives an improved 
version of the famous bridge of Santa Trinita over the Arno at Florence, 
composed of three elliptic arches of singular lightness and elegance: a 
design so perfect as almost to defy emendation ; yet, by simply lessening 
the width of the piers one-half, and adding the bulk taken from them to 
the abutments, the symmetry and beauty of the structure are very much 
enhanced. But while reducing the width of the piers, Mr. Hosk1neG 
would extend their basis as widely as possible, to insure their stability. 

The opening, or head-way of the arches above high-water, is a matter 
of great importance, that appears to have been insufficiently considered : 
the neglect of it has caused the injury of many bridges, and even the 
destruction of some. A bridge erected over the Tyne at Hexham, by 
no less an engineer than the celebrated SMEATON, was washed away by 
a flood, owing to the want of sufficient head-way for the passage of the 
swollen current. The principle laid down by Mr. Hosxina, that the 
arches should spring from above the level of the highest tide, is one that 
ought in every case to be observed: how essential it is to the safety 
of the structure and the convenience of the navigation, is apparent from 
the fact, that in proportion as the aperture for the passage of the stream 
becomes narrowed by the rising of the tide above the piers, the scouring 
action of the water on the bed of the river becomes more violent. 
“While the water meets with no obstruction greater than that which 
the piers offer, no appreciable head should be formed nor should any 
severe action take pluce upon the bottom of the river; but if the 
springings of the arches be once immersed, the hauncies and spandrils 
adj, inch by inch and foot by foot, to the line of obstruction as the 
water attains a head; which it does constantly with increasing effect: 
the bed of the river is acted upon, and the piers are undermined, to the 
utter destruction of the whole edifice, or if the bridge is not overturned 
bodily, it forms a thorough dam, and is productive of more mischief 
than would be occasioned by its fall, by holding the water up to flood 
the surrounding country.” It is this ‘scouring action,” we apprehend, 
that has undermined the piers of Westminster Bridge ; their erection 
by means of caissoons having increased their liability to be acted upon 
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ush of the water at high tide. Even new London Bridge is 
this defect of construction ; though it exists in so 
be objectionable rather on the score of propriety 
than of any injurious effect—the springings of the centre arch =e 
just below the level of Trinity high-water. The improvement in t i" 
appearance of this noble bridge, produced by elevating the springing o 

the arch and increasing the extent of head-way by a parabolic curve 
given to the ellipse, is very striking. Nor is the road-way raised by 
this means, the height of the arch remaining the same: the parapet is 
even lowered, and the road-way widened six feet, by means of a pro- 
jecting corbelled parapet. This last-mentioned desirable improvement, 
‘Mr. Hoskin states, could be effected without interfering with the use 
of the bridge for a days as the foot-ways only would have to be dis- 

hese only one at a time. 

aa sap of the arene of Blackfriars and Westminster Bridges 
was originally one foot in fifteen ; that of Blackfriars has been recently 
reduced to one in twenty-four; and it is intended to do the same with 
Westminster Bridge; but a much greater reduction could be effected in 
the latter, by lessening the substance above the crowns of the arches. 
This forms a part of Mr. Hoskine’s plan for improving Westminster 
Bridge, and is one of the advantages attainable by his longitudinal 
central groining ; which would lessen the vibratory action of the traffic, 
and distribute it over so large a surface as to neutralize its effect. Not 
only would this groining enable the road-way to be lowered—increasing 
the strength and lessening the weight of the superstructure, and dimi- 
nishing the expense of its reconstruction—but it would have a strikingly 
picturesque effect when viewed from the river, and from the approaches 
to the bridge. The approaches, too, are so ingeniously planned as 
to afford a view of each face of the bridge to passengers going over 
it—which is not effected in any bridge with which we are acquainted ; 
while persons descending the steps to the water have a perspective 
view of the central groining, or longitudinal tunnelling, through 
the whole series of arches. The most important use of this ar- 
rangement, however, is to lessen the ascent and facilitate traffic, 
by dividing the road-way over the abutments into two branches, 
that make a detour; the descent to the river being between them 
instead of at the sides, as usual. ‘ihese improvements, together with 
the widening of the road-way by projecting corbelled parapets, have 
reference to the traffic over the bridge: narrowing the piers and ele- 
vating the spring of the arches above high-water, are important to the 
navigation of the river, by giving an increased extent of water-way to 
each arch, and preventing the current at high tide from making head 
above and scouring the channel beneath. It is nut the absolute breadth 
of the river, but the width of unobstructed space for the flow of the 
tide and the navigation of craft, that is to be regarded: projecting abut- 
ments , like those of London Bridge, are rather beneficial than other- 
wise, inasmuch as by narrowing the stream the shore is cleared from 
mud. Such is the effect of the embankment of the New Houses of Par- 
liament; in a line with which, Mr. Hoskinc proposes to make his 
abutment on this side, and a corresponding one on the Surrey shore, by 
blocking up the end arches. In short, all Mr. Hosk1na’s suggestions 
for the improvement of Westminster Bridge are based upon scientific 
principles, and serve to exemplify not only the grand defects of the old 
structure, but the main points to be aimed at in constructing new 
bridges. 

There are several minor points worthy of consideration on the score 
of economy and stability ; but for these we must be content to refer the 
reader to the work on the Architecture of Bridges, of which the treatise 
referred to forms a part. 
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MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
BIRTHS. 

On the 3d October, at the Rectory, Isham, the Lady of the Rev. Samuer K, Wesster, 
of a daughter. 

On the 4th, at Thorpe Rectory, the Lady of the Rev. Arming Herutna, of a daughter. 

On the Sth, at South Cerney House, Gloucestershire, the Lady of J. L. Brerr, Esq., 
of Ocle Court, Herefordshire, of a son. 

On the 5th, at Huntingdon, the Lady of the Rev. J. C. Espen, M.A., of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, and Rector ef King’s Ripton, Hunts, ofa son. 

Ou the 7th, at the Rectory, Alverdiscott, Devon, the wife of the Rev. W. Motranp 
LEE, of a daughter. 

On the 9th at the Vicarage, Exmizster, the Lady of the Rev. Joun T. Hugo, of 

On the 12th, at Southam House, near Cheltenham, the Hon. Mrs. Henry 8S 
Law, of a son. 

On the 14th, in Belgrave Square, Lady Cecin1a Des Vorvx, of a daughter. 

On the 16th, at Ipswich, the Lady of Captain Lerasrrnag, of the Royal Artillery, of 
a daughter. 

On the 17th, the wife of Captain Hupson, Grenadier Guards, of a son. 

On the 19th, the Viscountess Parker, of a son and heir, 

On the 20th, at Queen Square House, St. James's Park, Lady Sopra Hoare, of a sou 
and heir. 


a son. 
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MARRIAGES. 

On the Ist October, at Florence, the Marchese Corsi Sarvrati, to Frances JANE, 
eldest daughter of Winntam Reaver, Esq., late of Ewhurst-house, Iants. 

On the 4th, at Walsall, THomas, eldest son of Joun James, Esq., Gorway House, 
near Walsall, to Ciara, second danghier of Ricnarp James, Esq., of the latter place. 

On the 12th, at Lowesby, Leicestershire, the Rev. Witttam Lancetor Ro.LEston, 
B.A., Vicar of Great Dalby, in the said county, to Mary Soputa, eldest daughter of 
Sir Frepericx Gustavus FowKe, Bart., of Lowesby Hall. 

On the 12th, at Halifax, Freper:ck Epwarp, youngest son of WW. H. Rawson, Esq., 
of Mill House, to HarrtetT Susanna, younger daughter of Joun Priestiey, [sq., of 
Thorpe. 

On the I4th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, the Rev. Henny Giynye, Rector of 
Hawarden, Flintshire, to Lavinta, youngest sister of Lord Lyrrerron. 

On the l4th, at St. John’s, Paddington, Groree Reece, Esq., of Cardiff, second son 
of the late W. Reece, Lower Hall, Ledbury, Herefordshire, to Marianne, youngest 
daughter of Georor Kyiaut, Esq., Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park. 

On the 14th, at Doncaster, Epwarp Sroprorp Ciaremont, Esq-, of the Royal Regi- 
ment, to Frances Cuarnotre, ouly daughter of Colonel Wetuerati, C B., Deputy 
Adjutant-General of the Forces in Canada. 

On the 17th, at Bath, the Rev. Cornwatt Smatrey, junior, M.A., of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and Curate of Brailes, Warwickshire, to ELEANor, eldest daughter of 
Epwarp Smau.ey, Esq., of Camden Place, Bath, aud late of the Madras Civil Service. 

On the 17th, at Clilton, Gloucestershire, Ropert Ropertson Bruce, Esq., of the 
Bengal Artillery, to Ex1za, youngest daughter of Major-General Faunce, C.B. 

Ou the 18th, at Langley, Norfolk, Joan Jocenyn FrouiKes, Esq., of Eriviett, Den- 
bighshire, to Mary Ann, eldest daughter of Rear-Admiral Sir Witttiam Beavcuame 
Pxocror, Bart., of Langley Park. 

Ou the Lsth, at Wadworth, Captain James Crarke Ross, R.N., to ANN, eldest 
daughter of Tuomas Covu.man, Esq., of Whitgift Hall, Yorkshire. 

DEATHS, 

On the 29th April, at sea, Commander Kicuarp Francis ChEAVELAND, R.N. 

: On the 26th Jane, at Cawnpoor, Major W. W. Hunt ey, of the 9th, or Queen's 
+,ancers, fourth son of the late Rev. Richard Huntley, of Boxwell Court, Gloucestershire. 
_ In June, at Caleutta, Tuomas Ketty Key, Esq., youngest son of Sir John Key, Bart.; 
n his 26th yeer, ; 

















On the 13th July, at Hong-kong, Captain Avoustus H. S. Youna, of Her Majesty's 
Fifty-fifta Regiment, youngest son of the late Major-General Robert Young. 

On the 15th, at Santa Fe de Bogata. RopertSrevart, Esq., British Chargé d’ Affaires 
aud Consul General, late 4.P. for Haddington Burghs; in his 37th year. 

Ou the 7th October, at St. Mary's Lane, Tewkesbury, Mr. Epmunp Runge, an opu- 
lent tanner; in his 84th year. From his eccentric habits, parsimony, and great wealth, 
he had acquired the appellation of ‘* the Tewkesbury Jemmy Wood ;” he denied him 
self the comforts and conveniences, if not the necessaries, of life; aud died, as he had 
always lived, in a mean and filthy habitation and neighbourhood; yet it is generally 
supposed that his property will very much exceed 100,000/. - 

On the 10th, at Paris, Mr. Bean, the Proprietor aud Editor of the Liverpool Albion. 

On the 10th, at Wallsend, Jonn Bupoe, Esq., the eminent cual-viewer; in his 70th 
year. 

” On the 11th, at Clifton, the Right Rev. James Bowsreap, D.D., Bishop of Lichfield 
in his 43d year. 

On the 12th, at Cheltenham, Marraa'Loursa, relict of Joan Luoyo Wit11aMs, Esq., 
late of Gwernaut Park, Cardigaushire, and second daughter of the late Right Hon. 
Lady Mantua Saunpers. 

On the 13th, at Peumark Vicarage, Glamorganshire, the Rev. Joux Taomas Casperp, 
D.C.L., Viear of Peumark, and Prebe:dary of Bath and Wells aud of Llandaff, 

On the 13th, in Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, Mr. Joun Boun, loug emiuent as 
a Bookseller; in his 86th year. 

On the L4th, the Dowager Lady Parmer, relict of the late Sir William Henry Palmer, 
Bart., of Hanover Terrace, Regent’s Park, and Keuure Park, county of Dubliu; in 
her 66th year. 

On the 14th, at the Rectory, East Clandon, Surrey, Joun Martyr, Esq,, of Guild- 
ford, Senior Bencher of the Hou. Society of the Middle Temple ; in his 93d year. 

On the 15th, in Regent Street, Henry Kyyverr, Esq., of the firm of Charles Hops 
kinson and Co., bankers and army agents; in his 70th year. 

On the 15th, Mr. Oakin Smrrn, of Mabledon Place ; iu his 44th year. 

On the 16th, at Leamington, Lieut.-Cclonel Rrcuarp Murnay, late of Her Majesty’s 
Fifty-fourth Regiment, aud son of the ‘ate Lord Heury Murray. 


MILITARY GAZETTE. 

Orrice or Orpnance, Oct. 16.—Royal Artillery—Sec., Captain J. M. Savage to be 
Capt. vice Sir H. Chamberlain, Bart. dec. First Lieut. H. Murray to be Sec. Capt. 
vice Savage. Sec. Lieut. E. B. Hamley to be First Lieut. vice Murray. 

Memorandum— The date of promotion of First Lieut. J. D. Shakespear has been 
altered to the 9th Sept. 1843. 

Corps of Royal Engineers —Sec. Lieut. C. Sim to be First Lient. vice Jenkins, dec. 
Sec. Capt. T. ciore to be Capt. vice Burt, retired ou half pay. First Lieut. G. A. Ben- 
nett to be Sec. Capt. vice Hore. Sec. Lieut. F. C. Hassard to be First Lieut. vice 
Bennett. 

War orFice, Ort. 20.—Ist Regt."of Foot—E. C. Hancock, Gent. to be Eusign, by 
purchase, vice Ewart, who retires. 9th Foot—Ensign W. H. Forster, from the 76th 
Foot, to be Ensign, vice Lea, promoted. 12th Foot—Qaartermaster-Sergt. J. Cowell 
to be Quartermaster, vice B. Swift, who retires upon half-pay. Léth Foot—Ensign 
C. M. Read, from the #5th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Marshall, whose removal from the 
55th Foot has been cancelled. 20th Foot -W. H. Dowling, Gent. to be Ensign, with- 
out purchase, vice Pethebridge, dec, 23d Foot—Second-Lieut. and Adjt. J. Wynne to 
have the rank of First Lieut.; Second Lieut. J. I. Routh to be First Lieut. by pur- 
chase, viee Capron, who retires; Gent. Cadet H. H. Dare, from the Royal Mil. Coll. 
to be Second Lieut. by purchase, vice Routh. 25th Foot—Lieut. E. R. Priestley to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice Knight, who retires; Ensign H. Balguy to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Priestley. 27th Foot—Lieut. A. V. Watson to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Lonsdale, who retizes ; Ensigu J. S. Manly to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Watson; H. 
Murray, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Mauly. 38th Foot--S, Hackett, Gent. 
to be Ensigns by purchase, vice Robinson, who retires. 45th Regiment of Foot—Cap- 
tain R.§Lewis, from the 94th Foot, to be Capt, vice Magee, who exchanges. 49th 
Foot — Ensign H. B. Chambers, from the Royal Newfoundland Compauies, to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Lane, promoted in the dd West India Regt.; Lieut. C. S. G azbrook, 
from the 4th Foot, to be Adit. aud Lieut, vice Heatly, who resigns the Adjutaney only. 
66th Foot— Lieut. R. A. C. Daniell to be Capt, by purchase, vice Parker, who retires; 
Ensign A. P. Cooper to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Daniell; H. W. B. Davis, Gent. 
to be Ensigu, by purchase, vice Cooper. 76th Foot—F, A. Peel, Geut. to be Ensign, 
by purchase, vice Foster, appoiutcd to the 9th Foot. 77th Foot—Capt. J. Burke, from 
half pay una‘tached, to be Capt. vice Galway, appointed Paymaster; Lieut. H. D, 
Griffith tu be Capt. by purchase, vice Burke, who retires; Ensign C. T. Dumaresq to 
be Lieut. by purchase, vice G.iffith ; B. H. Maguire, Gent. to be Eusign, by purchase, 
vice Dumaresq. 8st Foot— Lieut. E. Bowyer to be Capt. by purchase, vice Hale, who 
retires; Ensigo F. Lepper to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Bowyer; R. B. Chichster, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Lepper. #5th Foot—Ensign Lord S. 8. Comp- 
ton be Lieut. by purchase, vice Vance, who retires ; R. H. Walter, Geut. to be Ensigu, 
by purchase, vice Lol S. S. Compton. 91st Foot—Capt. J. F. G. Campbell to be 
Major, without purchase, vice Ducat, dec.; Lieut. H. J. Savaze to be Capt. vice 
Campbell; Ensign J. M‘Inroy to be Lieut. vice Savage; Sergt.-Major J. M‘Phersop 
to be Ensign, vice M‘Inroy. 94th Foot—Capt. H. W. Magee, from the 45th Foot, to 
be Capt. vice Lewis, who exchanges. 

2d West India Regt-—- Company sergt.-Major T. Birley to be Quartermaster, vice 
Irwiu, deceased, 

3d West India Regt.—C. F. Stephenson, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Tonnere, ap- 
pointed to the Staff, 

Royal Newfoundland Compavies—Lieut. IL. B. Chambers, from half- pay 49th Foot, 
to be Lieut. vice Berry, promoted. 

Hospital Staff — Assist.-Iuspector of Hospitals C. St. Jolin, M.D. to be Deputy In- 
spector-General of Hospitals, vice A. Stewart, M.D. who retires upon half-pay ; Assist.- 
Surg. J. Stewart, from the Royal Mi!. Coll. to be Staff Surgeon of the Second Class, 
vice Strath, dec.; Assist.-Surg. J. Tonuere, from the 3d West India Regt. to be Assist.- 
Surg. to the Forces; W. Barrett, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, 

Brevet—Capt. J. Burke, of the 77th Foot, to be Major in the Army. 

Memorandum—The Christian numes of Ensigu Steward, of the 11th Foot, are Richard 
Oliver Francis. 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Oct. 17. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Brunton and Faleouars, Howdon Paus, Northumberland, brewers—W.and A. Wells, 
Leeds, wine merchants—Edwards and Williams, Northwich, drapers—Johuston and 
Harrison, Halifax, millwrights—Cox and Co. Frome Selwood, linendrapers— W. aud 
J. Dickson, Walton, Warwickshire, farmers-—-Coniston and Smith, Bunhill Row, En- 
gineers—Birley and Co.; us far as regards J. and H. Birley—Sims aud Co. Liverpool, 
shipwrights; as far as regards J. Winspear— Richards and Bramah, New Bridge Street, 
attornies--Strauge and Parsons, Swansea, coal-owners—H, and C. Gold, High Street, 
Southy ark, tea-dealers—H. G. aud W. N, Coombes, Poplar, plumbers Buchanan and 
Oldroyd, Camberwell Road, uurserymen—W. II. and E, Fletcher, Canterbury, butchers 
Maples and Edwards, Spalding, Lincolnshire, bone-merchants. 

DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Millican, Cannon Street, foreman to a tailor—Birt, Cheltenham, coal-merchant 

Freebury, Stroud, engraver — Tozer, Exeter, farrier — Binns, Lilleshall, Shrop- 
shire, engineer—Longbottom, Bradford, Yorkshire, stonemason--Collett, Great Cam- 
bridge Street, Hackney Road, Post office-clerk— Barker, Clifford Street, Bond Street, 
M.D.—Baruett, Crown Street, Walworth Road, clothes-dealer— Parkin, Liverpool, 
pavier— Lomas, Sheffield, grocer—Manniugs, Bath, coal-merchant — Auslow, Shrews- 
bury, upholsterer— Dixon, Bradley Terrace, Maryleboue, cheesemonger’s-assistant— 
Knight, Windmill Street, St. Pancras, smith— Russell, Lower Belgrave Place, baker — 
Nicolsou, Jewin Crescent, traveller—Last, Landsdown Cottages, Hackney, govern- 
meut clerk—Atwood, Green Walk, Holland Street, accourtant—Johnson, Camden 
Town, chinaman — Bennett, Norwich, upholsterer. 

INSOLVENT. 
Dav, Ropext Joun and Samvet Tayspitt, Halsted, Essex, wine-merchants, Oct. 13. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Crark, Cuarces, Tower Street, Westminster Road. baker. 
Cooper, ALFRED CampbeLi, Evesham, Worcestershire, draper. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Apport, Ronert Tesarrr, and Texarrr, ALFaep Tawayres, Birmingham, tea-dealers, 
to surrender Nov, 1, 25: solicitor, Mr. Mole, Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. 
Whitmore, Birmingham, 

Dicktnson, WitutAM, Bexley, merchaut, Oct. 30, Nov. 30: solicitors, Messrs. Walker 
and Gridley, Southampton Row; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street. 

Frearson, WitiraAM Honxis, Wood Street, sewing-cutton-manufacturer, Oct. 30, Nov. 
30: solicitors, Messrs. Willoughby aud Co. Clifford’s Inn; official assignee, Mr. Tur- 
qu and, Old Jewry Chambers. ’ : 

Gorvon, ANTHONY, aud Co, Manchester, machine-makers, Oct. 30, Noy. 20; soli- 
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citors, Messrs. Gregory and Co. Bedford Row; and Mr. Makinson, Mauchester; 
official assignee, Mr, Fraser, Manchester. 

Swarre, Ricuarp Che!msford, draper, Oct. 26, Nov. 14: soliciters, Messrs. 
Aldermanbury ; official assignee, Mr. Lackington, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Woop, Joun, Farringdon Street, tobacconist, Oct. 24, Nov. 29; solicitors, a 
Crossby & Co. Church Court, Old Jewry ; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall! S 

DIVIDEN 

woollen. printer _Nov. 9, Godwin and Lee, Bishopsgate 
10, ™ ills and Davy, Oxford Street, drapers—Nov. 7, 
. 10, Oliver and Co. Tipton, ironmasters —Nov. 
9, Bull, Cambridge, saddler—Nov. 7, ponte Godalming, butcher - Nov. 7, White, 
Aldersgate Street, chemist -Nov. i0, Hobbs, ‘St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet, machine- 
maker — Nov. 9, Messum, Portsea, brewer —Oct. 30, Webber, Wood Street, warehouse- 
man—Nov. 9, Hunt, Watling Street, stationer—Nov. 9, Butler, Loddiagton, North- 


Sole, 





Nov. 7, Reynolds, Merton. 
Street Within, shipowners— Novy. 
Vinceut, Edmonton, schoolmas ter—Nu 








amptonshire, machine eemaker— Nov. 8, Crow, Falham, victualler—Nov. 8, Johnson 
and Danson, Gracechurch Street, irsumougers- Nov. 9, Musgrave, Leeds, dyer—Nov. 





Noy. 8, Ashwell. Salford, 

ine manufacture Yov. 16, Beer and Bastick, 
coil-merchants— 21, Exley, Mauchester, 
within- Totlington, Lancashire, 







8, Higginbottom, Ashton-under-Lyne, 
grocer —Nov. 16, Stoodley, Bridport, tw 
St. Thomas the Apostle, Devovshire, 
boot-maker— Nov. !14, Brown and Powell, 
calico-priuters — Nov. 21, Frost, Bristol, Nov. 10, Ward, Deviz house - 
decorator —Nov. 8, Reed, Sunderland, ship-builder—Noy. 9, Jacobson, Newcast'e 
upon-Tyne, picture-dealer—Nov. 8, Wiikinson and Co. Stockton, Durham, bankers ~ 
Nov, 16, Wilkinson, Dadley, vice-maker—Nov. 16, Chappell, Sudbury, victualler. 
CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless eause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Nov. 7, Chappell, Sudbury, victualler—Nov. 10, Godwin and Lee, Bishopsgate 
Street Within, shipowners--Nov. 9. Littledyke, Brudenell Place, New } North Road, 
linendraper — Nov. 7, White, Aldersgate Street, chemist— Nov, 9, Boyd, Piccadilly, 

publicau— Nov. 8, Polak, Newport, ‘Mor smouthshire, woolleudraper— Nov. 10. Jones, 

imborne Minster, Dorsetshire, surgeon—Noy. 7, Starling, Southampton, hatter - 
Nov. 8, Caston, Basingstoke, ironmonger-—Nov. 15, Frost, Bristol, baker— Nov. 8, 
Wilson, Wigton, Cumberland, draper— Nov. 8, Chesworth, Newton, Cheshire, brewer 

— Nov. 8, Parsons, Long Sutton, Lincolnshire, ‘surgeon — Nov. 13, Burton, Great Glenn, 
Leicestershire, currier—Nov. 7 Lamplugh, Great Driffield, Yorkshire, grocer. 

To be granted, sidisapiaenas be shown to the contrary, on or befure Nov. 7 7. 
Barnes, Commercial Plac enginee r—Archer, Queen Street, C *heapaide, wine-mer- 
chant—J. and R. Dewe, Ox rd, booksellers —Hobbs, Thanet, machive maker—Chalk, 
Linton, Jambridgeshire, draper— Nelms, Back Hill, hearth rag-manufacturer— Eard- 
ley, Exeter, china dealer—Br: adford, Long Acre, cheesemonger - Masters, Witney, Ox- 
fordshire, innkeeper —Style, Windsor, bookseller — Buchanan, Shere, Surrey, brewer. 

DECLARATIONS UF DIVIDENDS. 

Walker, Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancashire, grocer; first div. of 1s. on Oct. 26, or any sub- 
sequent Thursday; Mr. Cazenove, L iverpool—Robinson, Liverpool, glass-dealer—first 
div. of 4s, on Oct. 26, or any subsequent Thursday; Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool—Mot- 
tram, Liverpool, wool broker; first div. of 2s. on Oct 26; Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool — 
Bulley, Liverpool, mere hant; third div. of 9d. ou Oct. 25, or any subsequent Wednes- 
day; Mr. Follett, Liverpool—Brooks, Liverpool, hotelkeeper; Gual diy of 24d, on Oct. 
25, or any subsequent Wednesday; Mr. Foilett, Liverpool—Hemming, Astwood Bank, 
Warwickshire, needle manufacturer; first div. of 2s. 3d. on Oct. 26, or any subsequent 
Thursday; Mr. Bittleston, Birmingham —R ichards, Oxford Street, livery-stable keeper ; 
first div. of 3s. on Oct. 18, and two following Wednesdays; Mr. Groom, Abchurch Laue. 

SCOTCH SEQUFSTRATIONS. 

Campsent, Peter, Edinburgh, tavern keeper, Oct, 20, 

Coutts, James, Dundee, builder, Oct. 23, Nov. 13. 

Dunean, Daniet Fereuson, Glasgow, engraver. Oct. 23, Nov. 13. 

Gov, Water, Paisley, cooper, Oct. 21, Nov. 11. 

Hannay, Joun, Irongray, Kirkcudbright, farmer, Oct. 25, Nov. 15. 

M’Mittan, Dovear, Helmsdale, Sutherlandshire, wood-merchant, Oct. 

Pottock, Wintiam, Glasgow, writer, Oct. 20, Nov. 14. 


mouey scr ive 
















Nov. 10. 


23, Noy. 13. 





Friday, Oct. 20. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Mason and Collinson, Doncaster, attornies—Parrattand Mearson, Wellingten Street 
North, Stand, advertising agents —Pollard and Rober!s, Winkworth Buildings, City 
Road, carpenters—Lazacus and Solomon, Bartholomew Close, tur-manufacturers— 
Cowan and Co. Neweastle upon-Tyne, cheesemongers ; as far as regards R, Cowau— 





cri, 
Thuseday: Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool—H. and J. Hedger, Conlon, watch-manufac 
turers; first div. of ls.8d. on any Thursday; Valpy, Birmingham —Harvey, M: unstield, 
coachmaker; first and final div. of 7 is. 9d. Oct. 24, or any succeeding Tuesday ; Fearne, 
Leeds—Harvey, Mansfield, coachmaker; first and final div. of Is. “Lad. on Oct. 24, or 
any subsequent Taesday; Mr. Fearne, Leeds —Harvey senior and junior, Mansfield, 
coachmakers; first and final div. of 13s. 64d. on Oct. 24, or any subsequent Tuesday 
Mr. Fearne, Leeds—Cocker, Barnsley, dyer; first div. of 1s. 3d. on Oct. 24, or any sub: 
sequent Tuesday; Mr. Fearne, Leeds — Musgrave and Co. Leeds, dyers ; first diy, of 
2s. €d. on Oct. 24, or any sunt bseq tent Tuesd: ry; Mr. Fearne, Lee "ds —P; uker and Co, 
Leeds, dyers; first dig. of 5s. cn Oct. 24, or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Fearne, 
Leeds— Parker, Leeds, dyer; first div. of 7s. 6d. on Oct. 24, or any subsequent Tuesday; 
Mr. Fearne, Leeds— Abbott, Leeds, dyer; div. of 20s. 0n Oct. 24, or any subsequent 
Tuesday; Mr. Fearne, Leeds; Nash, York, mustard manufacturers; first div. of 
2s. 6d. on Oct, 24, or any ana Tuesday; Mr. Fearne, Leeds. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
Hamitton. T. Leith, spirit-merehant, Oct 25, Nov. 14, 























Chauncy and Son, Wilson Street, Fiusbury, merchants—Tayler and Co, C hurch Street, 

Jamberwell, booksellers—Cogan and Sydenham, Yeovil, tanners—Carter avd Bates, 
Mayfield Strect, Dalston, milliners—Brown and Andrews, Skinner Street, Snow Hill, 
perfumers—-Garraway and Heilbronu, Great Tower Street, ¢ commission-ageuts— Bullen 
and Ce. Liverpool, ale- dealers — Haworth aud Shackletou, Leeds, coach- makers — Rock 
and Co. Birmiugham, coal-dealers—Knight and Co. Stoke-upon-Trent, earthenware- 
manufacturers ; as far as regards Kni; ght--Shepperley and Pearce, Nottingham, watch- 














makers—Williamson and Pratt, Berners Street, Oxford Street, wine merchants—Pitt 
and Ricketts, Bristol, coal- merchants— Pindar and Shaw, Gaiusborough, coal: merchauts 
—Sykes and Co. Redecross Street, Cripplegate, tobacconists—Harridge and Smith, 
Sudbury, schoolmistresses — Elkington aud Co, Birmingham, gilders— Finch and Bick- 
erten, Worcester, leather- factors — P arsons and Lewis, C lutton, Somersetshire, brewers 
—Cardy and Hiteheock, Boxford, Suffolk, maltsters—Whitworth and Co, Halifax, 
worsted-spinuers; as far as regards W. Illingworth. 
DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Dutton, Leeds, dealer in fruit— Broadhurst, Sheffield, paper-case-manufacturer— 
Beddow, otherwise Beddoe, Manchester, salesmau—Ewington, Ipswich, attorney— 
Morris, St. Andrew the-Less, Cambridgeshire, schoolraster— Bale, Norwich, saddler 
—Barley, Earl's Common. Wore estershire, carpenter— Robinson, Rotherham, retailer 
of beer—Grant, Kidderminster, dealer in Irish linens—Oram, West Square, clerk— 
Exton, Mauchester, dealer in cotton waste—Travis, Stockport, hat-manufacturer— 
Clarke, Lucas Street, Commercial Road, wine cooper. 

BANKRUPTCIES {ULLED. 
Burton, G., Ashton-under-Lyue, brickmaker. 
Cunnineuam, Anprew, Bolton, Provision- = 
BANKR! 
Bourne, James, Bemmersley, Staffor: ishire Sallie: to surrender, Noy. 2, 27: soli- 











citors, Mr. Twigg, Burslem; aud Mr. Smith, Birmingham ; official assiguee, Mr. 
Bittlestou, Birmingham. “ 
Bram, Erararm, Rodney Street, Pentonville, copper-plate-printer, Nov. , 30: so- 


licitors, Messrs. Harrison, Walbrook ; official assignee, Mr. Grahom, C ee Street. 

Mitts, Witiiam, Birmingham, uphols sterer, Nov. 2, Dec. 1: solicitors, Msssrs. Sole 
and Sole, Alderma: ybury; and Mr. Suckling Birmiugh: im; official assignee, Mr. 
Valpy, Birmingham. 

EST, James Granam, Wandsworth grocer, Oct. 26, 
smith, Devonshire Street; official assiguee, Mr. Johnsou, Basinghall Street, 

WHIPPLE, Joun, Crown Street, F iusbury , stay-manufacturer, Oct. 26, Dee. 5 
citor, Mr. Cox, Piuner’s Hall; official assignee, Mr. Greev, Aldermanbury. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Nov. 16, Insoll, Brighton, coachmaker—Nov. 15, Stocken and Utton, Halkin Street, 
Belgrave Square, coachmakers—Nov. 15, Jay, Castle Lane, Southwark Bridge Road, 
hat-manufacturer— Nov. 15. Caston, Basingstoke, iroumonger—Nov. 15, Harriugion 
junior, Aldgate, linendraper— Nov. 1), Chapman aud Woodyer, Wapping, coal mer- | 
chants— Noy. 10, Hunton, Bishopsgate Street, linendraper — Nov. 10, Salomonson, 
Threadneedle Street, merchant— Nov. 14, Mason, Calver, Derbyshire, cotton-spinner. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the dy of meeting. 

Nov. 11, Hoar, Oxford, ironmouger— Nov. 14, Jay, Castle Laue, Southwark Bridge 
Road, hat manufacturer—Nov. 14, "Redhead junior, Lime Street, shipbroker— Nov. 14, 
Holland, Upper Thornhaugh Street, Bedford Square, cheesemonger— Nov. J5, Yeat- 
man, Leachlade, Glocestershire, chemist — Nov. 13, Rutter, Stockton-upon Tees, 
grocer—Nov. 13, Knight, Preston, mereer— Nov. 15, Lythgoe, Liverpool cooper. 

v be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or befure Nov. 10. 

Johnson, Liverpool, merchaut— Bradley, Leeds, ironmonger—Lockwood, Wake- 
field, Yorkshire, merchant—Claringbold, St. Alban’s inukeeper—Vardy, Newbury, 
bookseller. DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Pallister and Newrick, Sanderland, grocers; first div. of ls. 3d. on Oct. 28, or any 
Saturday; Mr. Baker—Brown and Combs, Windsor, bankers; first div. of Is. 9d. on 
Oct 28, 30, aud 31, or any succeeding Wednesday ; Mr. Tarqu: ind, old Jewry—Fisher, 
Selby, lineudraper; div. of 12s. 6d. any Thursday after Oct Mr. Freeman Leeds ; 
securities for debts to be produced to Mr. Payne, deputy registrar —'Todd, Hylton Ferry, 
Durham, shipbuilder ; first div. of 2s. 6d. Oct. 28, or any succeeding Saturday; Mr. 

aker, Newcastle-upon-Tyue—Bell, Neweastle-upon- 7 ne, grocer; third div. of Is. 8d. 
iu addition to 13s. 4d. previously declared, on Oct, 28, or any succeeding Saturday; 
Mr. Baker, Newcastle npon Tyne—Faweus, Stockton-upou- -Tees, timber: merchant 5 
first and final div. of 6s. 94d. Oct 23, or any succeeding Saturday; Baker, Neweasi le- 


upon-Tyne~—Chalouer, Chester, currier ; third diy, of 44d. Nov. 2, or any subsequent 


Nov. 29: solicitor, Mr. Arrow- 





: soli- 
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PRICES ou RRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
S te Tuesday.| Vednes | Thurs. Friday 




















3 per Cent. Consols .....00. 95} 95+ | 95} | 95} 

Ditto for Account .... 954 | 954 934 | 954 | 
3 per Cents. Reduced. > 943 94 | O44 | 
34 per Ceuts Reduce --{(Olgexd! 10l§¢ | 10g lols | 
New 3} per Ceuts . by 102¢ | 102% | 102} | 1023 

Loug Annu ties .... o. (123 ex d. 124 | 124 123 

Bank Stock, aoe vrree [180 ex ad! 180 | —— | 1793 | 
India Stock, LOf .....06. | 269 | —— | 208; | ——~ | 
Exchequer Bills, ld. p die tiem| Gt pm. 64 | 64 62 
India Bounds, 3t per c 2 eal 76 pm 1 ae ot oe 74 «Oi 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Alabama (Sterling).....5 p. Ct. (| Mexicau ... 000... Ci 








seed pe Che 305 










































































Austrian ...0.-ccsecceeed — 115 ro gaa 3 9E 
Belgian 5 — 106 }| Michi, 5 — — 
Braziliaz -- 73: |) Missis sad (Sterli _ 45 
Buenos Ay ‘ — | Neapolit: ID .scesee -- ——— 
LOE pcb cecscunscesectet a= 914 | New York (1858).... a 92 
Chiliau . 7 6 — 100 Ohio. cc cscs se - 89 
Columbian of 1824. 6 — Il} |, Peunsylvania . -- 60 
Danish ..... 3 — | Peruvian Sasings _ 203 
Dutch (Ex 12G 2h — 54 Portuguese... . - 70 
Ditto (Ditto),.....5 — 99}; Dit to { Converte ay — 434 
PUR cccccssctessaceee = Sif. tugalan ss.ccosse. 00 - 115 
Ditto ...c.ccrecccceseeed | Spanish. ts _ 193 
Iudiana (Sterling) orseeed — 32 Ditto (Passiv re). 5 
Illinois. ......e.0e.605266 — | —— Ditto (De ferred) . ‘ iB 
Kentucky ...0..e+e. _ — | South Carolina....... -— 
Louisiana (Sterling) see - |) Tennessee. o..sceceeee 
Maryland (Sterling) ....5 — | 55 United States le 
Massachussetts(Sterling)5 — lVirginia. o..ccer< —- 
SHARES, 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Mines— 3ANKS— 
Bolanos. : ha a — Australasian......... 1000/49 exd 
Brazilian Imperi: al. | — British North American .. coos] 
Ditto (St. John del Rey)... 12 Colonial .........0000.. — 
British lron........ co London and Westminster . a 
Candonga .....-. veesla } London Joint Stock..... 124 
Cobre Copper.....cecsesseee| ——— National of Ivreland.......0.0 —— 
Rariways— National Provincial.......6.. 3 E 
Chelteuham and Great Western) —— Provincial of Ireland. eee 42 
Edinburgh and Glasgow...... 53 Union of Australia. valence 28 
Eastern Counties .....¢.0+05- 9s Union of Loudon . ereeeseef = 
Grand Junction ..,..00....088 —— 
Great Western.. .... 87 Ia as a pad West India 126 
Liverpool and Mauc hes! — London ..... 964 
London and Brightou .. ° St. Katheriue 1654 





| MiscELLANEOUS 
Australian Agricaltaral, 
British American Laud, 
General Steam. 
New Ze: ‘land. 
Royal Mail $ 
| Seat 1 Australia 
Van Diemen’s L and.. 


METALS, 

Copper, British Cakes.per ton 8 ate NsOdtod 00 
Iron, British Bars... 5 9-0 00 
Le: ad, British Pig “ 310 Om16150 
o—0 00 


London and Blackwall.. 
Loudon and Greeuwich....... 
London and Birmingham,.,... 
Loudon aud Croydon .eo.eees 
Manche -ter and Leeds... 
Midland Counties ....... 
North Midland . es 
South-eastern and Dover . we 
South-western.........0.0. 
BULLION. 

Gold, Foreign iu Bars ...peroz. 31, 17s, 9d. 

Old Spanish, or Pillar Dollars,, 0 0 

Mexican Dollars.... .. ( 

Silver in Bars, atand wd. 














AM we eee 





















October 20. 


“GRA 4IN, Mi uk Lane, 


s. 8.] 


& 8 
Oats, Feed . . 18to1l9 


- 8. 
30 to 31) 
Fine .. .19..20 


34, BE} 





Maple ....0- 
5..26) White. 


Rye 


en RedNew43 10 4 eoee 
Fin Barley 


















Old R --44/ M iting 31) Boiler. 36 3 Poland . 0. 22 
Whit 44 a3 Malt, Ordins . 54| Beans, Ticks ... 26 .. 2 Fine + Mh 
Fine.... - 56 36 Fine..... -60{ Old,.........29..20, Potato 22..24 
Superfine New ° Peas, log 20) Harrow, 3) 2. 32 Fine oo00.25 2. 26 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. DUTY CORN 


ON FOREIGN 
For the present Week 





Per Quarter (Impe rial) of es ngland and bh ston 











Kk. 
7d. ( Rye .. . 4a | Wh t ccccece 208. Od | Rye ....cc00 108, 6d 
10 Bavas . * oa 9 . 8 O | Beans oe 10 6 
5 | Peas .... 2 10 8 0 I Peas .. - 10 6 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS, 
Town-made,.......0+0++++-per sack 45s. to 50s. BUTTER—Pest Fresh, ts. Gd.f Ones 
Seconds.......+...-008 o. 40 5 | Carlow, 31, 10s. to 41.0s. per c 










BACON, ap sear v 
CHEESE, C) 


er cwt, 





Norlolkand ee 
BRAN ....... 
POLLARD, fin 
BREAD, ¢d, ti ey. the 4ib. 





- 693. to 80s, 
«to €s, Od. 









r 
EGGS, Frenc 


Loaf. 











HOPS. 
Kent Pockets..... 102s to 110s. | York Reds 70s. 
Choice Ditto . §15 20 60 
Sussex Pocket - WO — 105 60 
Superfine Ditto - O-— 0 Kent and 50 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 





DENHALL.* SMITHFIFELD.* 
Beef ..c00- tu 33, 4d. 8s 6d. to 4s, Od. 
Mutton. 3.4 oo 4 
Veal $3 6 w & 2 
Pork . se. 0 \ er" 
Lamb ..cccesee 0 @ « (% #8 








HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of: eS T 
CUMBERLAND, SMIPUFIE LI 























Hay, Good... .scercceeee 99s 503.00 Boe, ws 
Inferio oO. 6 a 
New. - 55 75 a2? 
Clover... 280 110 9 .. 100 
Wheat Straw... 28 iG os O dy De cceve 
OILS , COALS, Cc ANDLES._ 
Rape Oil. +.per ewt iN Od TEA, Bohe 
Refined, scant ys 0 Congou, fi 


Souchong, fi 
*InB nd—Di . 
COFFEE, fine (inbd) pe 
Good Ordinary . 
SUGAR, Mu-covado.pe 34 
West India Mplanees 3, ‘e , Y43.to 295, 


Linseed Oil. ° ° t 
roger ii _, eee “per 1000 0 0 0 
ANDLES, per dozen, 0s.0d, to 05. Od. 
Moulds (6d. per doz, eeuney es Os. Od, | 
COALS, Hetton 
ees., 
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HEATRE ROYAL, COVENT 
GARDEN. 

Mr. H. I. Wattack, Sole Lessee aud Manager. 
It is respectfully announced that in order to afford 
facility to the preparations necessary for the re- 
about to be given here by the Celebrated 
Hed Les ENFANS CASTELLI, 
SE ENFANTIN REUNIS, 
ny, the Extraordinary Pro 
the Theatre Forte St. 
vill take place in this 
hinstant. on which Even 
positively make their F 


every 
canny 
-enile Company ca 
an TROUPE du GYMNA 
as also of Monsieur Laure 
tessor of Grotesque Dar . 
Martin in Paris, uo Peiforr 
Theatre until Monday the 


























irst 





ae ’ ae 
those astonishing Artists will 

Appearance before a London Audience. ' 

: ce with the Public Desire, so universally 


omplian 8 : ? 
atuaonts expressed, the PRICES of ADMIs- 
SION will be equalized as follows—Dress ( ircle, 
Half-price, 3s.; Upper Circle, 3s. Gd. Half-price, 2s. ; 
Pit, 2s. 6d. Half-price, 1s. 6d. ; Gallery, Is, 


HEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI, 
On Monday, and during the Week. 
Will be revived the Drama of the WRECK ASHORE. 
After which, a New Farce ealled WANTED A WIFE. 
’ To which will be added, 
MORAL PHILOSOPHER. 
To couclide with ONDINE. 
Boxes 4s. Pit 2s. Gallery Is. Second Price at 9. 
Doors open at half-past 6, Commeuce at 7 








THE 


SCHOOL OF METHOD. 
RAWING CLASSES under the 


Sauction of the Committee of Council on Education. 
Director, Mr. BUTLER WILLIAMS, 
STUDY OF THE HUMAN FIGURE FROM CASTS 
PREPARED ON THE METHOD OF 
M. DUPUIS. 

UPPER SCHOOL, No.1, commenced on Tuesday, 
October 17th, and meets on Tuesday Evenings at the 
Drawing Gallery, 13, Maddox Street, Hanover Square, 
at Six o’ Clock. 

UPPER SCHOOL, No. 2, commenced as above, on 
Tuesday, October 17th, and meets ou Tuesday Even- 
ings ata Quarter past Light o° Clock. 

Terms.—For the Course of Twenty Lessons of Two 
Hours each —to Schoolmasters, Schoolmistresses, and 
Workmev, 10s. for the Course; to other 
Tickets may be obtained at the Drawing Gallery, } 
Maddox Street, any evening, except Saturday, between 
Six and Ten. 

















SCHOOL OF METHOD. 
Under the Sanction of the Committee of Council on 
Education. 
ELEMENTARY COURSE OF 
ODEL-DRAWING AND PER- 
SPECTIVE. 

Under the Direction of Mr. KUTLER WILLIAMS 

aud Assistants. 

CLASS No. 16, for FEMALES, commenced at the 
Darawine Gattery, 18}, Maddox Street, Hanover Square, 
on Monday, October 16th, and meets on Mondays and 
Thursdays, at Six o' Clock. 

Terms.—Fcor the Course of Forty Lessons, of Two 
Hours each—to Teachers, 20s.; to other persons, 40s. 

CLASS No. 18, for MALES, commenced at 101, S 
Martin’s Lane, ou Wednesday, October 18th, and meets 
on Wednesdays and Fridays, at a Quarter past Eight 
o’ Clock. 

Terms.—For the Course of Forty Lessons, of Two 
Hours each — to Teachers and Working Meu 20s. ; to other 
persons, 49s. 

Tickets may be obtained at the Apollonicon Rooms, 
101, St. Martia’s Lane; and at the Gallery, 18}, Mad- 
dox Street, any evening except Saturday, between Six 
and Ten. 


TEAM TO DUNDEE. 
The LONDON, DUNDEE, and PERTH, are in- 
tended to sail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, No. 272, Wap- 
ping, asunder ; — 
THE PERTH, Capt. Spr, 
at 11 Forenoon. 
THE DUNDEE, Capt. Kinp, Wednesday, Nov. 
1, at 8 Morning. 

The Boilers and Machinery of these magnificent Steam- 
Ships are inspected by competent persons every voyage. 

Passengers cau walk on Broad, without the inconve- 
nieuce of boats. 

Goods received, berths secured, and information ob- 
tained, at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
Strand; 14, Bucklersbury; or at the Steam Wharf, 272, 
Wapping. 
PiABYEY's FISH SAUCE— 

E. LAZENBY and SON, having numerous 
complaints from Families who are imposed upon by 
Spurious imitations of their HARVEY'S FISH SAUCE, 
request Purchasers to observe that each bottle of the 
genuine article bears the name of ‘* WILLIAM 
LAZENBY”’ on the back, in addition to the front 
label used so many years, and signed ‘*‘ ELIZABETH 
LAZENBY.”’ 

E. LAZENBY and SON’S ESSENCE OF 
CHOVIES continues to be prepared with that pecul 
care which has rendered it so justly admired as Sa 
for Salmon, Turbot, Cod, Soles, “Eels, &e.; 
manutactured ouly at their old-established Fish Sauce 
Warehouse, No. 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


HE APERITIVE VASE is a New 
Medical Invention, by which the self-introdactiou 

of fluids into the bowels is effected with a facility that 
enables the most nervous lady to resort to it without 
the knowledge or aid of a second person; and as a 
little wate rapplied with this apparatus acts as eflicientiy 
as a dose of physic, it will be welc in every family 
as a substitute for opeuing med es, and cannot be 
tuo strongly recommended to persons subject to costive- 
ness, indigestion, aud those disorders of the stomach, 
liver, &e, that bring multitudes to the miserabl 
dition resulting from the habitual use of purgatives. 
isa Fountaiv in miniature, into the reservoir of which 
you pour a little water, and may then carry it in your 
pocket unperceixed, to any part of the house suitable 
for using it. Also, SONIFERS, which, bya graduated 
scale, enable each individual to avail himself of any 
power his deafness requires; and te join in conversation 
Without holding auy thing to the ear » Forwarded to any 
part of the Kingdom, or de ciiptions sent Post free, by 














Wednesday, Oct. 25 





Enizapetu Hore, Agent and Wharfinger. 





















V. Pine, (Superintendent for Dr. Scorr, the Inventor, ) tee 


69, Strand, three doors from Exeter Hall, 





€ 
| ha 


NLIMATE.—A Medical Gentleman, 

J who was some time since led to visit the Tropics 
for health, having arranged a pleasant temperature, with 
a free circulation of pure air throughout a large house, 
with some peculiar advantages, wishes to receive two or 
three invalids, who would be benefited by protection 
from the severities of this climate, so constantly pre- 
judicial in cases of weak lungs, rheumatisms, aud most 
varying disorders. 36, Bedford Square, London. 


FENO INVALIDS OR OTHERS 

4 DISPOSED FOR RETIREMENT.—A Medical 
Gentieman, with a large detached House and Pleasure- 
grounds, in a healthy and salubrious situation, would 
wish to receive into his house one or two Invalid Gentle- 
men, who would meet with every comfort and attention ; 
with the occasional use of a saddle-horse aud carriage, 
and right of fishiug attached to the premises. The most 
respectable references will be given and required. 
Address P. P., to Josern Criayron, Newspaper and 
Advertising Agent, 320, Strand, London; or to Mr. J. H. 
Moraan, Stationer, Abergavenny. 


















} F ODGSON AND ABBOTT’s PALE 
28 ALE.—Thie above celebrated Beer, so strongly 
recommended by the Faculty, is to be preeured only 
i }. Apporr’s Brewery, Bow, Middlesex. The trade 
g supplied, the Pale Ale cannot be genuine if 
1 elsewhere. 

City Office, 98, Gracechurch Street. 


NHE LONDON GENERAL MOURN- 
ING WAREHOUSE, 247 and 249, Regent Street. 
Established by W. C. JAY and Co. for the Sale of 
Mourning exclusively. The inconvenience of proceeding 
from Shop to Shop, for the various articles required in 
Mourning, is entirely obviated by a visit to this Esta- 
blishment, where every description of dress of the best 
quality can be purchased on the most reasonable terms 
Mourning Silks of every shade, and a great variety of 
Cloaks of the most fashionable style and texture. The 
Show Rooms are replete with all the novelties in Milli- 
nery and Widow's Mouruing that modern taste has in- 
troduced. (247 and 249 Regent Street, two doors from 
Oxford Street.) 


















4 CONOMY AND BRILLIANCY 

_4 IN LIGHT.—NUNN’S VEGETABLE OIL, 
4s 6d. per Imperial Gallon.—THOMAS NUNN and 
SONS, Grocers aud Oil Merchants, (upwards of thirty- 
two years Purveyors to the Honourable Society of Lin- 
coln’s Inu,) 19, Great James Street, Bedford Row, with 
great confidence recommend the above oil to the notice 
of the Public: it gives a clear and brilliaut light, per- 
fectly free from any smell, does not congeal or ecrrode the 
lamps more than the finest sperm, instead of which it 
will answer all the purposes, at about two-thirds the cost, 
For the Solar Lamp it is found far more cleanly, durable, 
and economical, aud entirely obviates all the difficulty 
complained of in Common Oil; the Cottons are ex- 
pressly prepared for it. 

Also their IMPROVED COMPOSITE CANDLES, 











12s.; their MARGARINE WAX LIGHTS, 18s.; their 
ORIENTAL DITTO, 2ls.; and their PATENT 
PLAITED WICK SPERM, 25s.; and fiuest WAX 








CANDLES, 


26s. per Dozen pounds. 


| OWLAND’S ODONTO; or PEARL 

PENTIFRICE, a Vegetable White Powder, pre- 
pared from Oriental herbs of the most delicious odour 
and sweetness, and free from any mineral or pernicious 
ingredient. It eradicates the tartar from the teeth, re- 
moves decayed spots, preserves the enamel, and fixes the 
teeth firmly in their sockets, rendering them beautifully 
white. Being an anti-scorbutic, it eradicates the seurvy 
from the gums, strengthens, braces, and renders them of 
a healthy red; 





















it removes unpleasant tastes from the 
mouth, which often remain after fevers, taking medicine, 
&e. and imparts a delightful fragrance to the breath, 
Price 2s. 9d. per box, duty included. NOTICE.—The 
Naime and Address of the Proprietors, A. RownLanp and 
S« Hatton Garden, London, are engraved on the 
t Stamp, whichis pasted on each. Be sure 
KRowland’s.’ 


f° R STOPPING DECAYED 

TEETH.—Price 4s. 6d.—Patronized by her 
Majesty, his Royal Highness Prince Albert, her Royal 
Highness the Dutchess of Kent, aud the Nobility. Mr. 
THOMAS’S SUCCEDANEUM, for Stopping Deeayed 
Teeth, however large the cavity. It is far superior to 
any thing ever before used, as it is placed in the tooth 
in a soft state, without any pressure or pain, ana 
in a short time becomes as hard as the enamel, and 
will remain firm in the tooth for life, rendering extrac- 
tion unnecessary. It arrests all further progress of decay, 
and renders them again useful in mastication. All per- 
sons can use Mr. Th.mas’s Succedaneum themselves 
with ease, without the aid of a dentist, as full directions 
are enclosed, Prepared and Sold by Mr. Tuomas, 
Surgeon-dentist, 68, Berners Street, Oxford Street, Price 
4s. 6d. Sold, by his appointment, by all respectable 
Medicine Venders. 


7ORKSHIRE FIRE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at 
York, 1824, and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital, 50,0007. PATRONS. 
Archbisho ywden, K.C.S 
Mi 118 
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Clause. Prospectuses with the rates of Premium and every 

iy be had at the Head Office in York, or of any of 
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AMAICA.—FIRE AT KINGSTON. 
e SUBSCRIPTIONS for the RELIEF of the SUF- 
FERERS will be Received by the following Bankers : 
The Colonial Bank; Messrs. Masrerwan and Co.; 
Messrs. Currtz and Co.;: rs. Hoares; Messrs. 
Coutts and Co.; and Messrs. DrumMonps; also at 
Lioyns, and the Jamaica Coffeehouse. 

West India Commiitee-Room, 

Old Jewry Chambers, 17th October 1343. 











A USTRALIA.—THE LONDON 

JOINT-STOCK BANK continues to transmit the 
Funds of Emigrants to the Colony of New South Wales, 
by granting Credits on the Commercial Banking Com- 
pany of Sydney, on the most favourableterms, and at all 
times, free of any charge. The frequent depreciation of 
the Exchange between Sydney and London, reuders the 
trausmission of Capital through the medium of a bank 
extremely favourable to settlers. 

George Pontarp, Manager. 
London Joint-Stock Bank, Princes Street, Bank. 


LANCASHIRE FURNESS 
RAILWAY. 














The inadequacy of the present means of transit in this 
District is undisputed. The delay and expense occa- 
sioned thereby, have for a considerable time operated to 
the serious detriment cf its trade, and to the complete 
exclusion from some markets of its mineral produce, 
though confessedly, both as regards its [rou Ore and 
Slate, of very superior quality. These considerations 
have induced the Duke of Buccuevcu and the Earl of 
Buauineron, both having an important interest in the 
property of the District, to receive favourably a Scheme 
which has been proposed to them for the formation of 
a Railway having for its main object the establishment 
of an easy and expeditious communication, connecting 
Ulverston (the capital of the District), the Iron Mines in 
the neighbourhood of Dalton, and the Slate Quarries at 
Kirkby with the Coast, at the two poiuts best adapted for 
shipping, viz. Barrow and Piel. With this object, how- 
ever, may, it is considered, be combined a material 
prospective advantage. Such a Railway, starting from 
the point where a Landing Pier from Fleetwood is about 
to be made, under an Act of Parliament passed last 
Session aud being in the direct line across the Promon- 
tory of Furness to the Banks of the Dudden, must be- 
come part of any main line of Railway which may here- 
after be coutinued to the North from Fleetwood, by 
Carlis!e and the West Coast of England, and at once 
place this District (hitherto isolated, and as it were left 
out of all direct communication by land) upon the high- 
way to all parts of England. 

Tn order to ascertain the practicability, and probable 
cost of the best Line forthe objects in view, Mr. WALKER, 
the Civil Engineer, has been employed to make a Sur- 
vey of the District, and a Report upon the subject. A 
Sketch of the Line which, after consideration, he re- 
commeuds, is appended to the printed Prospectus. 

It is proposed in the first instance, with a view to save 
expense, to use horse-power only; hut the road would be 
so coustructed as to make its adaptation to Steam-power 
very easy, in the event of the advantages of this ad- 
ditional outlay becoming apparent. 

Upon such a road the average speed for Passengers 
with Horse-power, might be safely calcnlated at from 
eight to ten miles an hour; and the general inclination of 
the Line to the Shore of the Dudden is described as being 
highly favourable for the use of Locomotive Engines, if 
Steam-power should at a future time be adopted upon jit. 

The distances are shown in the Sketeh annexed to the 
Prospectus. 

As regards the cost, Mr. WaLxer’s Estimate amounts 
to 90,0002. to which he proposes to add 10,0007, for con- 
tingencies, aud incideutal expenses, 

The Caprra required would therefore be 100,000/. ; 
which it is proposed to raise in Shares of 502. each. 

The calculation of return for this Capital, founded 
upou the present traffic of the District, and estimates 
lately made, is as follows, viz.— £ 


at Is. 6d. per ton... £7,500 
ee 1,125 








100,000 tons of iron ore 








15,000 slate ...... reer ere 

25,009 ,, coals, and general traflic . 1,87! 

20,000 passengers......6.. crecrecccsese 2,000 
£12,500 


Deduct expense of maintenance of way, 
25 per Cent...cccccrceesescees 3,100 





£9,400 

Thus showing a surplus to pay 8/. per Cent on the 
above Capital, and 1,400/. for contingencies. 

It is believed that experience will prove this Estimate, 
as regards the probable receipts, tobe underrated, but the 
promoters have been anxious not to mislead ; and have 
therefore estimated both the probable traffic and the 
rafes at as low an amount as the information they have 
received will admit. 

In the hope and expectation that as well those locally 
interested as the public generally wiil regard this under - 
taking favourably, the promoters submit this statement 
for consideration, at the same time engaging—provided 
it meets with that encouragement which they believe it 
to deserve —-to take Shares to the extent of 20,000/. and 
otherwise to aid in its completion, so far as lies in their 
power as owners of property in the District, 

Applications for the Prospectus and Shares to be made 
as follows, viz—in London, to Mr. Wilmer, and Mr. 
William Currey junior, 6,Old Palace Yard, Westminster ; 
to Messrs. Oddie and Lumley, 18, Carey Street; and to 
Messrs. Mac Rae, stockbrokers, 57, Moorgate Street. 
In Furness, to Johu Cranke . solicitor, Ulverston ; 
John Buckley, Esq. Allithwaite Lodge, Milnthorp ; and 
William Butler, Esq. Dalton. 


Surplus ..+..e.ee-+ 
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CULVERWELL ON NERVOUSNESS IN EARLY 
LIFE. 
Pocket Edition, with 14 Engravings, 1s. by Post 1s. 6d. 
PAYWENTY YEARS’ MEDICAL 
EXPERIENCE in the TREATMENT of the 
FORMS of NERVOUSNESS and DEBILITY, incident 
to the first half ofa man’s life, aud characterised by weak 
and disordered health, bad digestion, mental and phy- 
sica! enervation, morbid sensations, aud general inapti- 
tude for the conventional and domestic usages of society, 
entitled “* Lecture to Young men.” 
By R. J. Cuiverweir, M.D. M.R.C.S. 
Suerwoop, 23, Paternoster Row; CarvatHo, 147, 
Fleet Sireet; Hannay, 63, Oxford Street; Many, 39, 
Cornhill; and the Author, 21, Arundel Street, Strand. 
At home Daily from 10 till 2, and Evenings from 7 till 9. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





fet Published, Price 5s. board! 
HE RAILWAY and other “POEMS, 
Original, avd Translated from Greek, Latin, French, 
German, and Italian. 
By Cuaries Rann Kennepy, Esq. 
Epwarp Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 





Just Imported, fancy cloth, Price 4s. 6d. 
LMANACH DE GOTHA, for 1844; 
With Portraits. 
RETZSCH’'S MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 4to. 
with 13 Plates, cloth, Price 18s. 
Dutav and Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Square. 


Just Published, Price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
IDELITY; ora Town to be Let, 
Unfurnished. A Poem, in Six Books. 
By Grorce Harron. 
Smpxin, Mans#acy. and Co. Stationers’ 


London; 
Hall Court. Manchester: Love & Barton, Market St. 


NELSON'S FESTIVALS AND FASTS. 
In a Large Volume, 8vo. Price 8s. cloth, 
COMPANION FOR THE FES- 
_ TIVALS AND FASTS OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND, with Collects and Prayers for each Solem 
nity. By Rosert Netson, Esq. 


New Edition, Revised and Corrected. 
Oxford : Printed for Tuomas Tree, 73, Cheapside, London. 


PAPER CURRENCY. — Just Published, Price 3s. 
ETTERS to the Right Honourable 
FRANCIS THORNHILL BARING, on the in- 
stitution of a safe and PROFITABLE PAPER CUR. 
RENCY. By Joun Wersrorp Cowett, B.A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
Petuam Ricuarpson, 28, Cornhill; 

59, Pali Mall. 














Joun OLiivier, 





Now Ready, 1 vol. small ‘Bro. 7s. Gd. cloth, , with @ a “Map, 
and Tweuty Ilustratious, 
APE OF GOOD HOPE, AND 
EASTERN PROVINCE of ALGOA BAY, with 
STATISTICS of the COLONY. 

y J. C. Case, Esq. a Settler of 1820, 
ees to the Society for Exploring Central Africa, 
Author of a Map of the Colony, &c. 
Edited by Joseru S. Curistorpners. 
P. Ricuwarnson, 23, Cornbill. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE CABINET EDITION OF 
SHAKSPERE. 
HE DRAMATIC WORKS OF 
SHAKSPERE are Completed in the Ten Volumes 
Published. 

A SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME will immediately 
follow, in Four Parts, at Sixpence, and bound, at Half- 
a-Crown, containing THE POEMS, and a BRIEF 
LIFE OF SHAKSPERE, by the Eprror. 

London: Cuarnes Knicut and Co. 22, Ludgate Street. 








Now Rear - Second Edition, post 8ve. cloth Gs. ol 
NGLISH SURNAMES; a Series of 


Essays on Family Nomenclature, Historical, Ety- 
mological, aud Humorous. 
By Mark Anrony Lower. 
With Lilastrations on Wood. 
Also. the Second Edition. post 8vo. cloth 6s. 

THE NURSERY RHYMES OF ENGLAND, ob- 
tained principally from Oval Tradition. Collected and 
Edited by J. O. Hantrwexe. 

J.R. Smiru, 4 Oid © fomptou Street, Soho, London. 


ROBERTS'S ORIE NTAL IL LUSTRATIONS 
Second Edition. In a Large Volume, Octavo, printed 
in the best manner ou 


superfine paper, Price 12s. 
bound in cloth, 


RIENTAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
THE SACRED SCRIPTURES, collected from 
the Customs. Manners, Rites, Superstitions, Traditions, 
Parabolical, Idiomatical, and Proverbial forms of Speech, 
Climate, Works of Art, and Literatare of the Hindoos, 
during a Residence in the East of nearly fourteen years. 
y Joserpn Roperts, 
Corresponding Member of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 
The Second Edition, Corrected and Eularged. 
Loudon: Printed for Taomas Teaa, 73, Cheapside, 
and sold by all other Booksellers. 


DONN VEGAN’S GREEK L EXICON. 
In a large 8vo. vol. 2/, 2s. cloth, lettered. 
A NEW GREEK AND ENGLISH 
LEXICON. 
By James Donneaan, M.D. 

Fourth Edition. Printed in a new type, and an En- 
larged Form, admitting much new matter, with an Ad- 
dition of One Hundredand Thirty-six Pages, The latest 
edition of Passow has been carefully collated by the 
Author, and any matter tending to the improvement of 
his owu work incorporated, referring to the sources 
whence Passow derived his materials. Copious referen- 
ces, with illustrations, have been made to the Pvets, 
Orators, and Historians. The Alexandrian and Hellenic 
writers have also beeu collated and referred to, witha 
view to the illustration of words used in the Holy Serip- 
tures, and in the writings of the early Greek Fathers. Iu 
fine, this may be considere| as a Re-cast of former Edi- 
tions of the Lexicon. 

London: SimrKtn, Ma 








RSHALL, and Co. 


DR. C ROMBIE ‘Ss E TYMOLOGY AND ‘SYNTAX. 
New Edition, 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. cloth, lettered, 
HE ETYMOLOGY AND SYNTAX 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE explained and 

illustrated. By the Rev. ALExANpDeR Crombie, LL.D. 
F.R.S. M.R.S.L. aud F.Z.8. Fifth Edition, 
By the Same Author, 

GYMNASIUM; sive, Symbola Critica. Intended to 
assist the Classical Student in his endeavours to obtain 
a correct Latin Prose Style. Abridged by the Rev. 
eg nage borg Bir, LL.D. F.R.S. &e. Third Edition, 
12mo. 6s. cloth 

THE GY MNASIUM, 
8vo. 21s. cloth. 


complete, Sixth Edition, 2 vols. 


CLAVIS GYMNASII. Fourth Edition. @vo. 6s. 
cloth. 
QUESTIONS ON TIIE REV. DR. CROMBIE’S 


GYMNASIUM, for the use of Teachers aud Scholars, 
adapted to the abridged Edition. By ALEXANDER Cowle, 
M.A. 12mo. Qs. 6d. cloth. 


In November, 21s. silk : India Proofs, 27. 12s. 6d. morocco, 
i he KEEPSAKE, FOR 1844. 
' Edited by the Countess of Bu ESSINGTON. 

With beautiful Embellishments, engraved under the 
superintendence of Mr. Charles Heath; aud Contribu- 
tions by the Baroness De Caluabrella, Charles Dickens, 
Esq. Captain Marryat, &c. &c. &c. 

London: Loxaman, Brown, Green, aud Lonemans. 





In November, 21s. silk ; India Proofs, 2/. 12s.6d. morocco, 
HE BOOK OF BEAUTY, for 1844. 


Edited by the Coun‘ess of BLesstneton. 
Comprising a Series of Portraits, engraved under the 
superintendence of Mr. Charles Heath; and Contribu- 
tions by Henry Hallam, 5° Walter Savage Landor, 
Sir Edward Bulwer, &c. &c. &c. 
London: L. ONGMAN, | Brown, GREEN, and Loxomans. 


NEW EDITION OF URE’S DICTIONARY. 
Published this day 8vo. 22. 10s. cloth, a New Edition of 
R. URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, 
MANUFACTURES, and MINES; containing 
a clear exposition of their Principles and Practice. 
Third Edition, corrected throughout, with 1,241 Wo.d 
Engravings. 
London: Lonaman, Brown, Green, and Lonamans. 


This day is Published, 8vo. 9s. cloth, 
RACTICAL TREATISE ON 
ORGANIC DISEASES OF THE UTERUS; being 

the Prize Essay to which the Medical Society of London 
awarded the Fothergillian Gold Medal fur 1843. 
By Joun C, W. Lever, M.D. M.R. Coll. Phys. ; 
Assistant-Aceoucheur at Guy’s Hospital, &c. 
London: Lonaman, Brown, Grexn, and Lonemans. 


AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY.—IMPROVEMENT 
OF SOILS, &e. 
This Day is Published, 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth, 
HE APPLICATION of GEOLOGY 
to AGRICULTURE, and to the Improvement 
and Valuation of Land; with the Nature and Pioperties 
of Soils, aud the Principles of Cultivation. 
By Nicuo.as Warriey, Laud Surveyor. 
Londou: Lonaman, Brown, Green, 2nd Lonamans. 


THE PICTURESQUE ANNUAL FOR 1844. 
In November, 21s. bd.; India Proofs, 2/. 12s.6d. morocco, 
HE AMERICAN in PARIS DURING 
THE SUMMER; being a Picture of Parisian 
Life in the Court, the Salons, aud the Family Circle : 
with a Graphic Desersption of the Field Sports, Summer 
Amuseueuts, and Festivities. By Jores Janin. With 
13 Engravings, from Desigus by Eugene Lami, en- 
graved under the superintendence of Mr. Charles Heath. 

London: Loyaman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


IN l VOL. U INIEORM W WITH BYRON’ S POE MS. 
On Monday, the 30th of October will be Published, 
medium 8vo. with a New Portrait by George Richmond, 
engr raved > the line manner, aud a View of Sloperton 
Cottage, the Residence S the Poet, by Thomas Cres- 
wick, A.R.A. 21s. cloth 
YHOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL 
WORKS; coutuining the Author's recent Intro- 
ductions and Notes. Complete in 1 vol. uniform with 
Tord Byron's Poems. 

Loudon : Loxam: aN, Brown, Gri 


~ BOOKS FOR SALE. 
rANHE ARCH/EOLOGI: te or, Miscel- 


laneous Tracts, relating to Anti quity. Published 
by the Soc iety of Antiquariesof London. Plates, 15 vols. 
4to. calf silt} ineluding au Index to the whole. Fine 
Original Series, 1770 1809, 161. 10s. 

THE LINN AN SOCIETY’S TRANSACTIONS, 
from its commencement to the present time. Numerous 
fine Plates, 18 vols. 4to. first dam vols. bound by Kal- 
thober. calf extra, remainder unbound, 1791-1842. 13/. 

GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. Commencing 1731 
down to 1840 inclusive An uncut copy, with all the 
Piates per‘ect, 168 vols. 28/ 

GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. A Series from the 
Year 1825 to 1841. very clean and perfect, 33 vols. boards. 
uucut. 9 Guineas. 

DODSLEY S ANNUAL REGISTER, from its com 
menucement 1758 to 1820, with General Index, 64 vols. 
newly hal: bound, uncut. 18/. 

THE LEGAL OBSERVER, from its commencement 
Nov. 1330 to Nov. 1841, complete with the QuarTERLY 
Di@est, in all 27 vols. half-bound, law calf. 6/. 15s. 

RY MERS FAEDERA. Best Edition, with Sander- 
son's re igloo 20 vols. folio, old calf gilt, a very fiae 
set. 1d/. 1727-35. 

PUBLIC RECORDS: — 

DOOMSDAY BOOK, with Index, Introduction, and 
Supplement, 4 vols. folio, half-vound Russia. 5/. 15s. 6d. 

DUCATUS, Lancastive Calendarium Inquisitionum 
Post Mortem, A Calendar to the Pleadings, &c. from 
Reign Hen. VII. to the end of Queen Elizabeth. Com- 
plete in 3 vols. folio, half-bound, uncut. 46s. 

CALENDARS of the Proceedings iu Chancery in the 
Reign of Elizabeth, to which are prefixed examples of 
earlier proceedings in that Court, viz. from the Reign of 
Rich. II. to that of Elizabeth, from the originals in the 
Tower, 3 vols. folio, half-bound uncut. 34s. 

CATALOGUE OF THE HARLEIAN MANU- 
SCRIPTS, with General Index, 4 vols. folio, bds. 48s. 

BIBLIOTHECXY REGLEZ CATALOGUS. Post, 5 
vols. large folio halt-bound Russia, veat, M.L. (privately 
printe d) Londini, 1820- 9. 102. 10s. 

CLARKE’s TRAVELS in Russia, Tartary, Turkey, 
Pe Egypt, the Holy Land, and Se andinavia. Very 
numerous Plates aud Maps, 6 vols, 4to. calf, neat. 6 
Guineas. 1810-23. 

THE ENCYCLOPZDIA LONDINENSIS, or Uni- 
versal Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and Literature, with 
a Multitude of Engravings, 24 vols. 4to. half-bound Rus- 
sia. 81. 10s. 1810-1829. 

MOXON’S DRAMATIC SERIES, viz. Shakspeare, 
Ben Jonson, Beaumont aud Fletcher, Massinger and 
Ford, Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Fa rquhar, 
complete in 6 thick volumes, royal 8vo. new cloth bds. 
31. 10s. 1838-40. 

NICHOLS’S ILLUSTRATIONS of the Literary His- 
tory of the E — nth Century, (Sequel to the Anec- 
dotes.) Post, 6 vols, Svo. boards, uncut. 3/. 13s. 6d. 
1817-1831. 

LIZAR’S EDINBURGIL GEOGRAPHICAL and 
HISTORICAL ATLAS, with 69 large coloared Maps, 
folio, half-bound morocco, 50s. New Copy. 
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Londou; Simpgin, MarsHatt, and Co, 


For the above apply to B. Kimvron, Hand Court, High 


| 
Just Published, 
RITISH AND FOREIGN REVIEVW, 
No. XXXI. Contents: 
1. Anglo-Catholicism.—The Oxford Doctors, 
2. The Corn-Laws.— Profits and Rent. 
3. Historical Schools in France. — Guizot, 
Michelet. 
4. The Law of Debtor and Creditor. 
5. The Kirk.—The Ministers and the Ministry. 
6. The Ameers of Sinde. 
7. Works of Thomas Carlyle. 
8. Russia.—The Affairs of Serbia. 
9. Retrospect of German Literature. 
Loudon: RK. and J. E. Taytor, Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


v al cae 
RITISH JOURNAL of HOMQG. 
OPATHY, for Octoper. Price 3s. 6d. 
Principat Conrents. Notice of Hahnemann — Medi. 
clue of Experience, by Samuel Hahuemann—Diet, by 
Dr. Curie—Practical Ovservations,; by Dr. Drysdale— 
Homeopathic Treatment of the Iusane-—-Dr. Schmid on 
Opiam —Treatment of Menonhagia: Reviews —Wilde’s 
Austria, &c.—Cure of Pannus by Inocalation — Walker's 
Pathology—Pathogenetic Action of Lead aud its Salts— 
Mi-cellaueous Articles &c. 
J. Leatu.5, St. Paul's Churchyard; and H. Bariiterg, 
219, Regent Street, Loudon: MaciacHuan, Srewaart, 
and Co. o. Edinburgh. 


¥ 4 hierry, 
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Ou Tharsday. 19th October. 1843, 
RELAND BEFORE AND AFTER 
THE UNION. 
Including the Legislative History, Commerce, Ship. 
ping, Manufactures, Population, Revenue, Expenditare, 
tdueation, Crime, Religion, Social Progress, Financial 
ae ag &e. By RK. Mowroomeny Martin, 
Author of the “ History of the British Colonies. 
To be issued in Seven Weekly Parts, Price 1s. each, 
W.S. Orrand Co. Paternoster Row; Sold by all 
Bookseilers. 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now Ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
with Illustrations by Leech, 
ESSIE PHILLIPS; 
A TALE OF THE PRESENT DAY. 
By Mrs. Trou ag 
Also, J dy, 
THE PERILS ‘BEAUTY. 

By Captain Frepertcx Cuamirr, R.N. Author of 
« The Life ofa Siilor,’? &e. 3 vols. 
Henry Couzunn, Vublishe e M, Great Marlborough 

St: 
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Ina Few Days will be Published, in 1 vol. royal 8vo, 
with Ten Portraits engraved on Steel, Price Ll. Ls. 
STORICAL SKETCHES OF 
STATESMEN who fl-uri-hed in the TIME OF 
} III.; to which are added Remarks on the 

Fre ich Revolution. Third Series. 
By Hesry Lord Rroveuam, F.R.S. 
Member of the National Institute of France 
Royal Academy of N vaples. 

znts of the Turn Serres: The Freuch Revolu- 
espierre—Danten — Camille Desmoulins—St, 
Just—Siéyes—Fouche (afterwards Duke of Otranto)— 
Johu Fourth Duke of Bedford —Earl Camden — John 
Wilkes—Demagogue Arts—Lord Elenborough — Lord 
Chief Justice Bushe—Thomas Jefferson —American De- 
mocracy—Marquess Wellesley — Lord Hollaud — John 
Allen. Appendix: Walpole— Boling sbroke. 
L ondon: CHARLES Kurour aud Co. 22, Ludyate Street. 


NEW ROMANCE 





and of the 














> “OF THE DAYS OF QUEEN 
ELIZABET "3 

Just Ready, iu 3 vols. post 8vo. 
~~ DACRE OF GILSLAND. 

Also, Just Published, in 3 vols, 

THE BELLE OF THE FAMILY. 
By Mrs. Gray, Author of ‘*The Young Prima Donna.” 
The Following Pepular Works Now Ready, 


1, IRELAND AND itS RULERS SINCE 1829, 
1 vol. 

2. THE SMITHS. By the Author of ‘* The Maid’s 
Husband.’ 3 vols. 


. FRIEND OR FOE? By MissE. Pickrrtna. 3 vols. 

COLONEL NAPIJER’S REMINISCENCES OF 
SYRIA. 2 vols. 

OAKLEIGH,. By the Author of “ Life in the West.” 
3 vols. 

Tt Cc. Newsy, 65, Mortimer Street. Cavendish “quare. 


- 


5. 


‘TORKS PUBLISHED DURING 
THE SFASON, 
By Mr. Murray, ArpyMARLE STREET. 







1. LADY SALE’S JOURNAL 

2. SUTENANT EYRE'S NARRATIVE. 

3. JOURNEY TO CABOOL. 

4. ERS FROM MADRAS. 

5. ELPHIN STONE'S HISTORY OF INDIA. 

6 Ss LIFE. LETTERS, and JOURNALS. 


7. STEPH! TRAVELS IN YUCATAN. 

8. LADY GROSVENOR Ss YACHT VOYAGE. 
9. SCROPE’S DAYS OF SALMON FISHING, 
. FRANCIS HORNER'S MEMOIRS, 

. BOKROW'S BIBLE IN SPAIN. 

2. BORROW’ GYPSIES as SPAIN. 








13. JEWESS (The), A T/ OF THE BALTIC. 

id. CAPTAIN LOCH’S CLOSING CAMPAIGN IN 
CHINA. 

15. PARIS'S LETTERS FROM THE PYRENEES. 

16. DIEFFENBACH’S NEW ZEALAND, 

17. HOOD'’S NEW SOUTH WALES. 





GRATIS AND POST-FREE ; 
ULL’S NE W syY ‘STEM, 
AND LIBRARY CATALOGUE, 

Describing all the Valuable and Interesting New Pub- 
lications to the Present Mouth, Octoser ; ; with the New 
System and Terms on which FAMILIES, READING 
SOCIETIES, and BOOK CLUBs, are regularly sup: 
plied with whatever New aud Standard Work, Maga- 
zines, and Reviews they may desire for Perasal, which 
are sent in auy quantity throughout England, Setland, 
and Lreland. 
Apply for the above to Mr. Butt, English and Foreign 
Public Library, 19, Holles Street, four doors from Caven- 
dish Square, London. 
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